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» and had nine children, 
» informality, the friends got the marriage 
% annulled, and no provision was made for 
) the abandoned wite and family—so much 


> ~nager Ryder, but did not much succeed, 
>» until engaged by Daly, from whose gross 
> tyranny she emancipated herself by join- 
© ing the York company. 
© removed to Londvun, and at once suc- 
~ ceeded, 
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MRS, JORDAN. 
(With a Portrait.) 


WyE originally intended to com- 
pile a short formal memoir of 
this celebrated actress, aud accom- 
plished woman; but, on inquiry, we 
found the principal events of her 
life so well known, that, forming, as 
the detail must have done, a species 
of record unsuitable to our pages, 
we decline the task, and confine our- 
selves to a few observations suggested 
by her life, her talents, and melan- 
choly—yes, the fact cannot be con- 
cealed—melancholy death. 
Thrown, at a very early age, into 
a profession, which, to say the best 
of it, is highly dangerous to the fe- 
male, she unfortunately fell a victim 
to a compound of villainy, oppres- 
sion, and brutality, that entitled the 
wretch who displayed it to a public 
trial, and an ignominions execution.* 
The spirit with which she broke 
from the mercenary tyranny of this 
miscreant, who, in a certain sense, 





* Mrs. Jordan was the eldest child of 
a Captain Bland, by the daughter of a 
Welch clergyman, with whom he eloped 
to Ireland, where they were married, 
Owing to some 


for Capt. Bland. In consequence of the 
distress which ensued, Miss Bland was 
led to attempt the stage, under the ma- 


From York she 


had clouded her prospects for ever, 
is an atlecting proof of the native 
strength of her mind. A common 
woman, in her then situation, would 
have sunk under the circumstances’; 
and, when we contemplate the fine 
capacity of Mrs. Jordan’s, and her 
ability to adorn the most respectable 
sphere, it is impossible to think of 
this man’s conduct without indigna- 
tion and joathing. | 

The die was, however, cast; and 
the next step in the life of this 
youthful sacrifice was the formation 
of a domestic connection, whiich 
lasted for some yeédrs, and finally 
terminated in the refusal of the gens 
tleman to fulfil a stipulated engage 
ment, when in his power. Without 
a complete knowledge of circum- 
stances, it is equally difficult here 
to blame orto defend. The refusal 
of one party to legitimate his ties 
with the other, in violation of a 
promise, is not to be palliated; but, 
on the other hand, the alternative 
of a desertion to accept the propo- 
sils of a prince, renders if too pro- 
bable that the rank and splendour 
of the succeeding admirer assisted 
the resentment of the injured wo- 
man. Alas! how generally true, 
with respect to the sex, is the French 
adage—Crest le premier pas qué 
coule. 
On the features of this second 
arrangement, we scarcely need expa- 
tiate. It is sufficient to observe, 
that it lasted nearly twenty years, 
and assumed a form so settled and so 
conjugal, was seemingly so strength 
ened by an ilentification of interests, 
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by parental sympathies, and by a 
Alousand indefinable links, rivetted 
by affection and habit, that society, 
“in reference to the unaccommodating 
rank of the man, was deceived into 
esteeniing it a kind of German 
left-handed marriage. The mistake 
was natural, for the lady rather 
brought a fortune than received one; 
and. exhibited so little of the grasp- 
ing mercenary character of the pro- 
togée,—we go to the French fora 
term, and heartily wish both name 
and thing unknown in England— 
that a kind of involuntary respect 
was engendered, among all ranks,* 
for an attachment so divested of the 
‘usual disgusting accompaniments. 
Most truly, however, has the event 
proved whit we have had occasion 
to notice in a succeeding part of 
our Magazine,+ the fragility of ties 
unsanctioned by the laws of God 
and society. Ona sudden, rumours 
arise allusive to wealthy heiresses 
and Russian princesses, and, after a 
dream of twenty years,—a tissue of 
delusive experiencies, like those of 
the Turkish sultan, who. dipped his 
head into a vessel of water, and was 
made to imagine years of joy and 
sorrow, before he drew it out again, 
—-the disinterested sharer of the good 
and the bad—the domestic compa- 
nion—the mother of many children 
—is consigned to obscurity, and that 
consuming sorrow which the heart 





* In 1806, in honour of the Duke of 
Clarence’s birth-day, a grand dinner was 
given at Bushy-park, which was attended 
by an assemblage of royalty and fashion, 
of both sexes, and of the first distinction, 
including even dignitaries of the law. 
At dinner, Mrs. Jordan took the head of 
the table, supported by the Dukes of 
York and Kent, while the Duke of Cla- 
rence officiated at the bottom. After 
dinner, the young family was introduced, 
even to a white-headed infant in the 
nurse’s arms. D:ums, trumpets, healths, 
congratulations, and festivity, was the 
order of the day. What a contrast with 
4816.—See Courier of 1806. 

+ See critique on Adolphe; page 169. 





Mrs. Jordan. 


shuts up, like a sepulchral flame, to 
moulder amidst hopeless desolation, 


Mrs. Jordan recently died at St. 
Cloud, in great obscurity; and was 
buried in a deal coffin, painted black. 
Her funeral was attended only by 
strangers, unless the accidental pre- 
sence of two sympathizing country- 
men may be deemed an exception. 
It is but right to observe, that there 
is no evidence of poverty being the 
cause of this apparent deficiency; 
on the contrary, it is understood 
that she possessed an annuity of 
1200]. per ann. A wounded spirit 
occasionally avoids the society even 
of friends: it is, therefore, not un- 
likely that some such sad preference 
of solitude may have caused that ap- 
pearance of desertion which has so 
surprised and affected the wondering 
public; and which, in the contrast- 
ing recollection of her fascinating 
talents as an actress, even now al- 
most prompts us to a tear, It shall 
be so—we will not libel human na- 
ture by supposing that a woman, 
who was the very soul of benevo- 
lence, the quintessence of cordial 
sympathy and humanity, could be 
unfeelingly abandoned by all the 
world, We will seek no such con- 
viction; and we will mourn under 
it, should it arrive unsought. 

We have heard Mrs. Jordan de- 
scribed as one of the most attaching 
and amiable companions in the world. 
Destitute of all affectation, accom- 
plished and well-informed, she dis- 
played the same bland facility i in con- 
versation as on the stage, ‘bile her 
native humour, chastened by good- 
breeding, and a studied regard for 
the feelings of others, added an in- 
describable charm to ber unvaried 
cheerfulness. We have already al- 
luded to her benevolence—it was 
unwearied—never did a proper ob- 


ject solicit in vain; never did she re 
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Mrs. Jordan. 


fuse a kindness if was in her power, 
and proper for her, to bestow. To 
the distressed of her own profession 
she was a constant benefactress, aid- 
ing them with her purse, and assist- 
ing them with her talents. We have 
declined detail, and therefore cannot 
dilate upon certain facts which have 
made known to us a benignity of 
heart, and a fervour of charity, that 
would honour tke highest rank in 
the land. 

- We will not endow our readers 
with the Catholic spirit, which, 
when a certain portion of error 
is undeniable, transfers virtues into 
defects: and have therefore praised 
Mrs. Jordan with warmth, where 
praise was warmly due. But 
what is our melancholy and instruc- 
tive inference, that the finest qualities, 
either of head or heart, cannot safely 
dispense with thesanctions of religion, 
or infringe the political and moral in- 
stitutions of society ; and that, where 
they are violated, woman is always 
the victim, even when she becomes 
the destroyer. Does she retain her 
respectability of mind, how fre- 
quently must she mourn, and be in- 
wardly vexed, by the disrespect, vo- 
lantary and involuntary, of the en- 
countering world! Is she chained 
by affection, how must she tremble 
at the idea of change in that being 
whose very inconstancy will be ap- 
plauded, and probably received as a 
mark ofamendment!* and who will 
be eternally tempted by the consti- 
tution of societv to break his en- 
gagement. Is she held only by 
interest, her moral degradation is 
already complete, and she has only 
to chuse between brief and insolent 
rapacity, or the mean subserviency of 
an Eastern slave ;—to act the usual 
part of fallen angels, or be the most 
despicable. of God's creatures—a 
mercenary dependant upon vice and 
weakness, with every probability of 





.* We refer again to Adolphe. 
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final contempt and disappointment. 
But we wish not to dwell on this 
stage of female degradation, which 
can hold out no allurement, except 
to the already fallen. We are rather 
anxious to advert to those glittering 
and-anparent elevations which may 
be supposed to dazzie an}-mislead 
the distant gazer, as well as to sliew 
the instability of unsanctified attach- 
ments, even where every thing ap- 
pears to denote permanency. To 
answer both purposes, we caunot al- 
lude to a fate more in point than 
that of Mrs. Jordan, a woman of 
fine talents, of admirable qualities, 
and of the purest disinterestedness, 
protected too, as might be supposed, 
by the best and strongest of the 
human sympathies—She falls, and 
the guardian angel of society views 
her fate with apathy, if not with a 
bitter smile,* 

We are, probably, expected to 
refer to Mrs. Jordan’s talents 
as an actress; but they have been 
already so ably recorded, that, to 
say any thing new in our brief limits, 
would:be impossible. As a repre- 
sentative of the more natural and 
joyous feelings of youth, she has 
never been surpassed; and, indeed, 
of any thing pure, spontaneous, and 
unsophisticated, that she could look 
like. The frankness of her broad 
mirth, the playfulness of her raillery, 
the cordiality of her tone in simple 
earnestness, were delightful; nor was 
her representation of artless woe less 


_able, as those who have witnessed 


her Ophelia can testify. She is 
supposed to have failed most in the 
fine lady, which she sometimes at- 





* We have heard it observed, that 
Mrs, Jordan was repaid by her annnity, 
To say nothing of the folly of supposing 
money a compensation for the most af- 
flictive of human feelings, Mrs. Jordan, 
in the clear possession of the fruit of her 





own talents, might have purchased two 
j annuities of 12001. per ann, 
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tempted; and this, from her othe: 
exceilencies, might have been ex- 
pected. The fine lady, like the fine 
gentleman, is herself an actress, a 
repressed und factitious being; and 
therefore entirely out of the ‘line of 
one whose forte was naive sinptcity. 
It.3¢-not to be supposed that we are 
decrying the fine lady or gentleman; 
we are aware of the charm of sys- 
tematic good-breeding, and can ad- 
mit its conventional utility, but, after 
all, it is a study, as poor Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters may convince 
us; and Mrs. Jordan excelled in the 
representation of nature. On this 
account, she could perform igno- 
rance or mischief, but never vice. 
The tortuousness of guilt would not 
accord with the tones of an actress 
who might be characteristically re- 
presented with her heart on her lips, 
so truly did she personify that ele- 


mental sincerity which has given 
rise to the expression. So much 


was this the case, a sympathetic emo- 
tion seemed to actuate the audiences 
to whom she played, who always 
appeared to applaud her with a 
heartiness that bespoke affection. 
Such, at least, has frequently been 
the feeling of one who offers this 
sketch, in the language of her own 
Ophelia— 

‘'There’s rosemary that’s for rang 

Dd. 
ert hel 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

TI EARNESTLY hope, indeed I am 
convinced, each number of your 
Maygazine will embellish and expand 
the mental graces of your fair readers, 


and qualify them to appreciate the | 


enlightened suavity of an editor who 
addresses them as intellectual be- 
ings. ‘The compliment ‘is to be va- 
lued, not as a mere gratification of 
Self-consequent vanity, but as con- 
Stituting or augmenting an exhaust- 
less fund of substantial, exalted, and 
refined enjoyment. That this state- 























































Female Love 6f Literature. 


ment is not exaggerated, will appear 
ianifest as the most refulgent beam 
of day to all that have access to 
observe the private hours of youth» 
ful flutterers, who at public places 
sparkle . with’ brilliant corruscations 
of gaiety; but, if cross mamma or 
gouty papa, or a tooth-ache, or a 
pimple, confines them at home, they 
are devoured by chagrin or over- 
whelmed by ennui, because incapa> 
ble to be company for themselves, 
Let us extend our considerations to 
the flutterers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and compare to former times 
the corpulent or spleen-worn indivi- 
dualities they now present at morn- 
ing gossiping calls, or eveving card 
parties, or at crowded conveuticles, 
groaning with unprofitable zeal—not 
for doctrines purely Christian, but 
for the sect they have embraced, 
Let us seriously contemplate those 
abuses of time, money, and reason, 
and we must be convinced that, were 
there no advantage but enabling 
young and aged ladies to fill up 
spare hours innocently and agreeably, 
elegant literature ought to form an 
essential part of education, and of 
systematic study at a more advanced 
period. Numbers of our matrow 
and spinster scandal-mongers, our 
gamestresses, or fanatics, have re 
ceived from nature fine talents and 
warm hearts: lost to themselves and 
to the world for want of cultivation; 
and unconscions of superior faculs 
ties, they waste life in the most pers 
hicious misuse of speech, or in 
shuffling cards—a species of lucrative 
trade more degrading than the in 
dustry of the sempstress, whom even 
their Abigails treat with disdain. 
Let us not be so harridan as indis- 
criminately to condemn cards. They 
inay be resorted to in general society 
as a good-humoured accommodation 
to the habits of our compeers, who 
have not been so fortunate as to 
acquire capacity for the more exqui- 
site entertaimments of the library, oF 
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Female Love of Literature. 


ef converse adorned and dignified 
by an acquaintance with the produc- 
tions of genius, Like the hero and 
heroine of the “ Popular Models,” 
we may play cards to suit the aged, 
or promote dancing to recreate the 
young; but, like them, let us also 
“‘enhance the relt.h of more costly 
indulgences, by pleasures perpetually 
renewed in cultivated and virtuous 
minds, while the satisfactions of 





sense must become dull and vapid 
by frequent repetition.” 

True piety is the offspring of il- 
lumined intellect, inseparably blend- 
ing with the hopes of a better state 
of existence an uniform discharge of 
all the duties that connect. mortals 
with this sublunary scene of proba- 
tion; but the self-delusions of ignorant 
enthusiasm must invert intoabsurdity, 
pining woe, or gloomy terror, Ke- 
ligion—a.boon conferred by Divine 
Beneficence to remedy our infirmi- 
ties, to soothe our sorrows, and to 
elevate, only a little lower than the 
angels, in bliss and grandeur the 
heirs of immortality. But, alas! 
the certain devotees too often ima- 
gine they may for faith commute the 
practical precepts of which faith is 
but the spirit. The perfect Chris- 
tian must embody her belief in prac- 
tical morality and active good works. 

-. The fair would avoid innumerable 
errors and fojlies, and the unkappi- 
ness those feelings create, were they 
exempted. from vacancy of mind; 
aud they would be infinitely more 
engaging, amiable, and_ intrinsically 
excellent, were. they by select read- 
ing to enliven the monotony of re- 
tired moments. The most admired 
and vivacious belle will be more in- 
terestingly charming in company, by 


improving her mind; for men of 


true merit like to be measured by 
the standard of high acquirements, 
and, without attainments similar in 
kind, though perhaps less in degree, 
the lovely sex cannot perceive the 
real worth of their adorers, Novel 
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reading alone will not unpart the 
requisite qualifications, though imge- 
nious edifying fiction well deserves a 
piace in the boudoir. The chief 
attention of youth and beauty should 
be directed to prepare for the fast- 
encroaching period when face and 
form shall have lost their fascination; 
that, in the wane of exterior attrac- 
tions, when wives, mothers, or single 
ladies, the ideas they have imbibed 
from the recorded experience of 
others may enable them to bless 
their spouses, children, or friends, 
by the exercise of endearing, estima- 
bie, aud useful qualities. No wo- 
man can be a good wife or mother, 
in trying circumstances, wiless a 
comprehensive understanding aod 
correct judgment shall associate 
closely, yet distinctly, the ideas of 
duty and happiness, that present 
gratification or ease may be fairly 
balanced by future advantages. 

A very pretty affluent fashionable 
may exult as the happiest of “ earth-, 
born divinities,” when first emanci- 
pated from the trammels of gover- 
nesses; but ail the season of bloom 
and dissipation will not seem so 
delectable as the primeval months of 
novelty. Repetition soon pails de- 
lights she believed must be unceas- 
ing, and decay and mortification are 
fast approaching, and only they 
whose conversation and respectable 
conduct becomes a succedaneum for 
beauty: can grow old with a good 
grace. No absurd contrast between 
their years and their manners will 
hold them up to ridicule, and, pos- 
sessing independent entertainment at 
home, they will not oppress their 
neighbours, and lessen their own’va- 
lue, by intrusive visits. 

Let your fair readers look around, 
Do they know ladies conspicuous for 
conjugal and maternal excellencies, 
or in single life eninent for generous 
friendship and active benevolence ? 
They will find those ladies have en- 





larged and sublimed native gifts by 
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a right improvement of their leisure 
hours. | 
« Ah! who can tell the triumphs of the 

mind, 
By trath illamin’d and by taste refiied ?” 

—ROGERS. 

B. GRANT. 
Mechierblaer, near Grantowa.. 
—<gp— 

For the British Lady’s Mugezine. 
THE HYMENEAL VISIONS OF THE 
PRINE€ESS KAPHIRA. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

THE Princess felt herself composed 
by the pouring out of her soul; and, 
with no unpleasant sensation, paced 
the ye apartment, until the fare- 
well beams of the setting sun an- 
nounced the approach of evening. 
Two virgins then appeared before 
her, bearing lamps, and a slight-re- 
past, of which she partook, as di- 
rected, in silence; and soon after al- 
lowing herself to be conducted to 
the pompous couch prepared for 
her repose, her attendants retired. 
The excess of navel emotions expe- 
rienced by Kaphira, all the day, had 


produced that pleasant weariness of 


the spirits whiclr, with the pure and 

Innocent, is the sweetest precursor 

of sleep; and she rapidly sank into 
aceful forgetfulness. 

Searcely had the sun of the en- 
suing morning cleared the horizon, 
when, ronzed by a soft but solemn 
strain of music, the Princess awoke, 
and, as the mysterious sounds died 
away, her attendant virgins appeared. 
Lightly, and silently as shadows, ae 
performed their morning services 
and, reverently pointing to thei inner- 
most Tecess of the temple, with- 
drew. The roval virgin understood 
the direction, and prepared to pay her 
morning devotions ut the feet of her 
great ancestors, She soon reached 
the awful spet, over which the ma- 


jestic figure of Fsin, seated on a 


throne of ivory and gold, upheld by 
Bimic clouds, seemed to preside in 
god-like 5 repuse, In his right hand 





be bore a sceptre; in his left he 
grasped a spear: his looks seemed 
to say, ‘ My attributes are wisdom 
and power. On one side of hin, 
but a little lower, in mild and ma- 


‘trenly beauty, was seated. his hea- 


venly consort Zea, at whose feet re- 
posed their son, the graceful Surma, 
whom youths and virgins eternally 
address with hope and earnestness, 
and maturity and age not unfre- 
quently with complaint. Kaphira, 
as she prostrated herself, threw a 
timid glance at the divine groupe, 
and then, slowly withdrawing her 
eyes to the ground, in tremulous 
accents preferred the accustomed 
petition. 

“Oh, ye who compose the holy 
fountain of the royal stream of Ni- 
phon—awful Tsin—auspicious, Zea 
—and thou, propitious Surma,—in 
the fulfilment of her destiny, a daugh- 
ter of your posterity requests. your 
celestial aid — assist — protect alte 
spire.” 

Sweet and solemn sounds, once 
more broke upon her ear, and led 
her again to lift up ber eyes, when, 
in wrapt astonishnient, she perceiv ed 
the imaged gods informed with vita- 
lity — breathing —looking—moving, 
They smiled on her with compla- 
cency: Tsin waved his sceptre. 
over her head—Zea shadowed her 
with a veil, Kaphira understood 
the benignant, signs of protection, 
and her heart was panting with grate- 
ful emotion, when the cloud on.which 
Surma reclined separated from the 
rest, and bore the graceful deity to- 
wards the spot on which she stood; 
at the same instant, one side of the 
temple disappeared, and a wild, open, 


and devious country burst upon her: 


view. Surma, with blaud and per- 
suasive gesture, beckoned her on- 
wards, with the feathered end of the 
dart he held in his hand, round the 
point of which played a lambent 
flame. Kaphira cast a look towards 
Tsin and Zea, now. nearly enveloped 
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in a silvery cloud; but, through the 
beauteous obscurity, slie could still 
discern the motioned direction to 
follow their son. The Princess then 
yielded to her celestial guide, with- 
out hesitation; and, soon losing sight 
of the temple, she quickly ‘found 
herself in an extensive and well-in- 
habited plain, in the midst of which 
ran a noble river, at whose banks 
her conductor stopped, as Hf to give 
her time for remark and conteim- 
plation. 

The Princess fulfilled the inten- 
tions of the God, with mingled plea- 
sure and apprehension. ‘The scene 
before her was unspeakably iterest- 
ing: on the broad face of the stream 
floated thousands of small vessels, 


iu each of which appeared a male) 


aud a female; and, at every instant, 
youths and maidens were embarking 
on the precarious tide, in boats of 
all dimensions, Kaphira observed 
that all these joyous people bowed 
to her guide with great reverence, 
who sometimes regarded them with 
much benignity, and at others with 
ex{reme indifference. She could 
never, however, perceive that this 
discountenarice materially repressed 
hope, though generally manifested 
when the evident heedlessness, and 
want of sympathy of the vovyagers, 
rendered their embarkation together 
danyerous. It was exceedingly amu- 
sing to watch the various ways in 
which the paired navigators made 
ready for the voyage. Some care- 
fally ballasted their boats with 
gold and silver, and trusted every 
thing to the steadiness it ensured; 

others, totally neglecting this kind of 
provision, seemed in danger of being 
upset by the first gust. One pair 
decorated their vessel with gilding 
and streamers, and prepared only 
for everlasting sunshine: another 
appeared actuated by a mere wish 
to embark at any rate, aid with 
auy body; while a few diserect 
Persons shewed attention to every 
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point, and neglected no human pre- 
caution to ensure a successful navi- 
gation. ‘The conduct of the severat 
parties, when embarked, was no less 
diversified. In the due. order of 
things, the helm seemed the province 
of the man, the sail of the woman; 
but they wouta not only frequently 
change places, tothe great derision 
of lookers-on, but ofter: struggle for 
the first place, until one, or both of 
them, fell into the water. Again, 
the man would sometimes be steady, 
the woman volatile and capricious; 
and, quite as frequently, the, woman 
serious and careful, and the man 
giddy and imprudeut—all to, the in- 
finite danger of their vessel and 
Nay, so disordered in 
mind were some of them, they would 
steal from their own boats, to. these 
of other people, which. generally 
and deservedly ended in shipwreck. 
When nothing of this. kind. took 
place, and a favoured pair. set sail 
with cordiality. and. prudenee,: the 
Princess thought it was impossible to 
contemplate any thing more gratify- 
ing than their exadual procedure 
down the stream; or more delight- 
ful, than the skilful accordance wiilr 
which they avoided rocks, sustained 
tempests, and enjoyed the favouring 
breezes. Even when agreement was 
not so complete, Kaphira remarked 
that a kind of cburlish attention to 
the purport of the voyage was dis- 
played on both sides, quite suflicient 
to keep the boat above water, — 
joyless and unsocial as these las 
appeared, they. seemed much a 
| peevish and discontented. than cer- 
tala persons, of both sexes, .whose 
dread of shipwreck led thei to de- 
cline embarking altogether; and wiio 
proceeded by narrow. paths, on each 
side of the river, which would only 
admit one ata time, One thing was 
particularly remarkable in the soli- 
tary personages just described, name- 
ly, a tendency to joke aad ridicule 
the persons on the water, whem they, 














T52 The Microcosm of Paris. 


nevertheless, often regarded with 


envy, particularly when they had. 


proceeded the best half of the w ay 
alone. Some of them bave also been 
accused of rejoicing over wrecks; 
but the Princess saw nothing of this 
herself, and the existence of such joy 
is hardly to be credited. What was 
mistaken for so. diabolical a pleasure, 
night only be a little of the self- 
consolation which induces us to. con- 
gratulate ourselves in being housed 
from a storm, or safe on shore, dur- 
ing a tempest. It was evident, too, 
that the couples on the river repaid 
the affectett contenrpt, witli interest, 
continually splashiag the poor soli- 
taries with their tongues and their 
paddies, in a way that, though ap- 
parently jocose, was often exceed- 
iigly cruel, The imales, in parti- 
ewlar, were treated with great se- 
verity, not only by the females in 
the boats, but by the prim damsels 
nx their own situation, who ‘sneered 
at them, with much significancy, 

from the other side of the stream. 

It, however, occasionally -happened 
that two of these would agree to 
tuke_ water im company, even when 
they had accomplished the major 
part of their journey ; and when such 
happened to’ be the case, the stiff 
meiner im which they plied the helm, 

and handled the sails, produced much 
roguish mirth among the more ex- 
pert belrolders. 

When the astonishment and curi- 
esity of the Princess were: a little 
subsided, Surma, whose ministry 
hath hitherto- been sifent,-in duleet 
accents, thus‘ addressed his royal 
chargé:— 

“ Destiny and duty both decree, 
O royal Kaphira, that thou-shouldst 
embark on these transitory waters. 
Nay, repress those redundant roses ; 
the Gods and thy future people de- 
mand the adventure—and 1, am not 
I by thy side? Behold thy com- 
panion,” continued he, as a majestic 


is prepared; and alt that is neces 
sary is this.” So saying, he play- 
fully applied the vivid flame of his 
dart to the bosom of each; and the 
prepossessing ‘stranger sunk at the 
feet of Kaphira, who felt as if she 
had known him for ages. 

[To be continued.} 


——— 
For the British Lady’s Maguzine. 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS; 
NO. VI. 
THE END OF THE WORLD. 
‘* ALL the world” in Paris expected 
the final consummation of all things 
to take place’on the 18th of July. 
A physician had gravely published 
in the Journal of the Rhone, ‘of the 
1}th July, that thé sun exhaled no- 
thing but pestilential vapours, which 
were contagious like the smalkipox ; 
that the Earth was confitied to‘ her 
bed by the virulence of the disorders 
and that the Moon was. actually 
dead! We have seen: the article, 
and can assure our fair readers that 
nothing is more true—the Moon? is 
actually dead; we have ‘the pliysi- 
cian’s solemn -assuratice’ of it whe 
attended her in her last Hiness+it 18 
therefore beyond a doubt: and that 
the dissolution of the Earth would 
svon follow was very probable, con- 
sidering her great age and manifest 
debility, her afflicting disorder, and 
the sad news of ‘her dear Luma’s dé- 
cease, the-only child she had inthe 
world, who cheered her face swith 
smiles when the capricions ‘Sun ptt 
on his night-cap and went to-bed; 
and, as there is @ time‘ for°all things, 
the time of the grand conflagration’ 
was fixed for the 18th of July, 18162 
why it has been put off siné die, is 
a qtiestion we cannot enter itito, ‘but, 
come it will, we mity be assured; at 
present, however, we Hieive been quit 
for the fear. 
‘ SUBSCRIPTIONS. : 
Every thing. in France is done by’ 
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before they are published, for news- 
papers from quarter to quarter, and 
always the amount in advance; thas 
the authors and editors of periodical 
works and newspapers not only are 
free from risk, but itis not necessary 
they should. possess a shilling of ea- 
pital beyond the value of the print- 
ing-presses and letters. They are 
paid before-hand for three months’ 
papers; ‘no credit is therefore given, 
and newsnien are unkdoWn in Paris ; 
every one subscribes at the office of 
the journal, which sends the papers 
according to their addresses, and on 
the cover of each paper, in addition 
to. the printed address, is ‘ Your 
subscription closes on such a.day of 
such a month;” and, that. persons 
may not forget to renew their sub- 
Scriptions, there is generally, towards 
the middle and end of the month, a 
notice to the subscribers as follows: 
=—‘* Those persons: whose subscrip- 
tions ‘end on the — of: the month 
are requested. to renew their sub- 
scriptions, that they may not expe- 
rience ‘any delay in the, forwarding 
of the journal.” The subscription 
is‘not for. so many numbers, but for 
so many months; and, when there 
are fétes ordered to be kept, somuch 
the better for the proprietors, for the 
-next day they hold themselves dis- 
pensed from publishing the journal. 
| The system.of subscribing arose from 
_ the want of capital, and the unsettled 
’ ‘State. of things in. France, where 
every one, if he does not suspect his 
neighbour, at least takes care to run 
no tisk of losing by him, You sub- 
scribe in advance to the water-car- 
rier; to the friseur, and even. the 
shoeblack ; nay, you may subscribe 
too for-your dinner, Of the popu- 
lation .of Paris, at least one half 
do not. know what it. is to dress 
@ dinner; they either, if a fa- 
mily, send for the dinners from the 
restaurateurs, or. in other words 
from. the cook-shops, or they go 
and dine there, and usually sub- 
Britisn Lapy’s Mag, No. ¢1. 
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scribe by the fortnight. in- advance 
to have soup and so many dishes 
per day. Home is a word which 
has no meaning, a thing which has 
no attractions in. France; all seek 
their. pleasure, and all their pleasures 
are public. This certainly is no-ad- 
vantage 'to morals, but. morals ‘are 
also. very ‘iil understood. in France, 
though the word: is: continually : in 
their mouths: \it is true they do not 
attach the idea of 'a -pure iife to de 
morale, but merely as distinguished 
from la physique, for every body 
speaks scientifically in France: even 
your servant-maid understands the 
technical terms of anatomy, and will 
define a disorder better, in its cause 
and action, than many of the English 
apothecaries. The proof of this has 
occurred more than ounce within our 
knowledge. ‘They will tell: you the 
nature and action of every article of 
food, whether animal or vegetable, 
and according to.the state of; your 
health they serve. this or that dish ; 
and, if contradicted in what. they 
fancy they know perfectly, they are 
ill-tempered all day, and woe. be to 
you if you fall ill. after haying ne- 
glected their advice. | 

- PARIS CHIT-CHAT. TF 

At Chalons-sur-Marne a dramatie 
piece is played, called the ‘‘ Aréi- 
choke ;” the Chalons Journal remarks, 
he hopes, as it is the fruit of an.in- 
digenous Muse, that all the amateurs 
will like and taste this territorial 
production, : 

On the examination of witnesses 
before the courts, every witness is 
asked his age: an actress was, de- 
manded her’s, she answered 25, the 
Journal de Paris repeated it.in his 


journal, which drew upon the editor 


the vengeance of the young lady, who 
never acknowledged out of.court to 
be more than 23. The editor, in 
despair at having offended a. pretty 
woman, says he will be greatly ob- 
liged to her, and all ladies, ini similar 
situations, tv publish in the Dramatig 
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Almanack exactly what age they 
choose to have that year, and he will 
take care not to offend in future. 
MADAME PARADOT. 
This charming singer has excited 
the envy and infamous malice of the 
rsons who have the management 
of the Opera at- Paris. Being to 
play the part of Dido, they wrapped; 
her ‘up im the great cloak belonging 
to the character of Trajan, so that 
she ‘could neither sing nor move ; the 
inside, too, had been provided with 
eowhage, or something of that na- 
ture, for, on retiring to undress, her 
arms were covered with blood. Still 
more infamous was the manner tm 
which the funeral-pile was lighted : 
the unfortunate princess saw inreality 
it was intended to scorch her face; 
not willing to carry the theatrical 
Hlusion so far, she changed her po- 
sition, which being suspected, the 
trap-deor was left open that she 
might fall: through the stage, when 
fortunately one of the performers, 
not in the seeret, snatched her from 
the danger.—What would our Eng- 
lish opera singers say to sach treat- 
ment, and what would the law say? 
ae 


Fo theEditor of the BritishLady’s Magazine. 


Tua a charge of plagiarism should 
not rashly be made, must be readily 
acknowledged ; but, if an exact si- 
milarity of idea occurs, expressed 
verbatim, it justifies suspicion. 

- I should not have called your at- 
tention to the present thought, had 
it not been pointed out as a beauty 
in some of the public prints, It is 
in the tragedy of ‘‘ Bertram,” who, 
on Imogene faintiag in his arms, com- 
pares her to 

‘¢ A wither’d lily on its icy bed.” 

Now, in * Don Carlos,” by Schiller, 
I find (Act I.) the following words — 


_ Thou hast robbed me of the sweetest 
flower that ever bloomed, and hast or- 
dained that it should wither in the icy 
bosom of King Philip.” v4 ; 


_journment, 





Plugiarism in the Tragedy of ® Bertram.* 


Allow me, however, to say that id 
is not the loss of one thought that 
ean injore ** Bertram,”’—amidst a 
firmament of brightness one star will 
not be missed. The transcriptions 
of Schiller himself from Shakspeare 
are teo well known to need a coms 
nent, : 

1 am, sir, &c, 
T. & 
NRE IE 
For the British Lady's Mageeine. 
PROCERDINGS OF THE FEMAL® PARLIAs 
MENT OF GREAT BRITAIN« 
MOUSE OF PEERESSES. 
On Wednesday, the Ist inst. this 
House assembled, pursuant to ad- 
; when Viscountess S; 
arose, and moved that strangers be 
ordered to withdraw; a proceeding 
that produced much discontent in 
many of the peeresses present, until 
informed by the noble lady that she 
had something of importance to ob- 


_ serve on a question of privilege.+ 


The house was then immediately 
cleared ; and consequently we. are 
debarred from repeating the pro- 
ceedings verbatim, but we believe 
the following sketch may be deemed 
accurate, =} he 42 

The doors being: closed, the Vis- 
countess S. addvessed their ladyships 
in substance as follows: —- 

“My Ladies,—When im 
duties interfere with each other, 
there can be no, doubt that private 
considerations must yield to public 
duty. With this conviction, | have 
only to regret that it has devolved 
upon me to call the attention of 
your ladyships toa most daring 
breach of privilege on the part of 
Viscount S. who has ventured to: for- 
bid my attendance on this noble 
assembly.”-These wosds caused a 
gteat sensation, and a rapping: of 
fans for some time. prevented. the 
noble lady from proceeding, At 
length order being restored, her la- 
dyship went, on to. observe, that, 
haying in vain endeavoured to con- 
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vince his lordship of the impropriety 
and danger of his conduct, she was 
under the necessity of claiming the 
protection of their ladyships; but, 
having done so, she felt that it 
would. be most ‘proper for her to 
withdraw. The noble lady then left 
the house. 

Half a dozen members immedi- 
ately arose; but the Lady Chancellor 
naming the Duchess of C. her Grace 
thus proceeded :— 

‘© My Ladies, — Circumstances 
sometimes so imperiously call for 
action, even the graces of oratory 
and eloquence, when they impede 
performance, appear insignificant aad 
ill-timed. On this account, waving 
all unnecessary exordium, I am for 
instantly moving a set of resolutions 
declaratory of the indignation of this 
house at the flagrant ontrage com- 
plained of by the noble Viscountess 
who has just retired, and of our de- 
termination to support our just pri- 
vileges by the immediate punishment 
ef such man or men, husbands or 
otherwise, who venture to question 
them.”— Hear, hear! move, move ! 
from all sides of the house; on which 
her Grace stepped to the table, and 
in @ few minutes, with feminine 
grace and facility, produced the fol 
lowing resolutions, which she moved 
in order. 

* Resolved, That, next to heaven, 
our duties to our own sex and the 
general weal are paramount to every 
other. 

“That a dignitied performance of 
public duty eannot be injurious to 
private happiness or domestic: feli- 
city; but, on the contrary, in the 
end must materially advance both 
the one andthe other. 

“« That to taterfere with such du- 
ties, on the plea of conjugal autho- 
rity, 18a gross violation of the pri- 
vileges of the peeresses of Great 
Britain, whose obedience is due to 
manly reason alone, graced by affec- 


‘tien-and courtesy. 
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« That Viscount S. by impeding 
the attendance of a peeress of Great 
Britain, had been guilty of the 
breach of privilege meationed in the 
third resolution; and that he be or- 
dered to attend the bar of this house 
on Wednesday the 8th of August, 
to answer for his conduct.”— Loud 
cheers. 

Her Grace then sat down; and, 
after a moment’s pause, the Lady 
Chancellor arese, and, with many 
compliments to the promptness and 
intelligence of the noble Duchess, 
ventured to hope that ther ladyship’s 
unanimous adoption of the three first 
resolutions would be sufficient to 
convince the noble delinquent of the 
folly and littleness of his conduct on 
this occasion, without passing the 
last. ‘* With that probability,” con- 
tinued the learned lady, “ establish- 
ed, and gloriously established, as is 
our mental freedom, Iam of opinion 
that it would be more magnanimous 
in the first instance to look ever this 
hasty ebullition of a dictatorial spi- 
rit, which it must be allowed is 
somewhat too prevalent with the 
masculine gender, and, as individu- 
ally exercised, is generally displayed 
in exact proportion to incapability. 
—( Hear, hear! )—Some allowance 
is probably due to perverse notions 
and rooted habits; but, should siinie 
lar audacity again occur, I will be 
one of the first to vote for calling 
the offender to account.” 

Lady M.—** Whatever friend I 
may be to forbearance generally, my 
Ladies, I must confess I doubt its 
propriety in the present instance, 
when so much dissatisfaction and in- 
trigue may naturally be expected to 
prevail, and which it is evident exist 
from the case before us. ‘That the 
first proof of male jealousy should 
be evinced by a peer of Great Bri- 
tain, I was not prepared to expect ; 
because a nobleman can scarcely be 
a convert to the hberal doctrine 
which would ar us in flour and 

2 


pastry, or exclusively exercise our 
sagacity: in pickles and preserves: 
nor am I aware that many of his 
lordship’s rank retain: veneration for 
the gothic performances of ihe Lady 


Janes and Lady Briigets:ot days of. 


yore, who-exercised everlasting pa- 
tience with everlasting silk and wor- 
sted, on everlasting covers, of ever- 
lasting chairs.~-( A laugh. )—Thus, 
my ladies, I fear we have not merely 
to. combat. with prejudice, but with 
principle ;. and. recollect principles 
must be overcome by firmness and 
determination.” 

The Countess of Q. agreed with 
the last speaker as‘to the necessity 
of ‘firmness where principles were to 
be overcome; “but, whatever they 
may say:and do in France,” conti- 
nued her ladyship, pointedly, ‘‘ prin- 
ciples are best restrained by a liberal 
allowance for the. circumstances 
which have created them, and by as 
much indulgence as is short of posi- 
tive weakness. For my own part, if 
{ felt: impelled to cut off heads, | 
would spare hands, and seldom do 
all that I could: do in any case. If 
Lord'S. remains obstinate, we must 
teach him ‘respect; but, if I am 
not: misinformed, we have little more 
to.apprehend from his lordship than 
a few puns, epigrams, and calem- 
bourgs, in the way of wits professed, 
wi, discharging their small portion 
of brains in squibs, have seldom any 
Jeft for more dangerous purposes. 
"These, my ladies, we may be allowed 
to despise ; ; and therefore, fully 
agreeing with the three first resolu- 
tions, Lam of opmion with the noble 
and learned lady on the veivet cu- 
shion, that the. fourth may he de- 
ferred.” 

The Duchess: of C. avewed that 
ahs partly aduutted:the force of the 
reasoning of the, last speaker, and of 
the noble.and learned lady on the 
velvet cushion; and therefore, -for 
the ‘sake of unanimity, would with- 


draw her resolution against the noble | 
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lord whose indiscretion had roused: 





their ladyships’ indignation, in the; 
hope that he would profit by the 
unmerited lenity, and cease to offend, 
—The three first resolutions of the 
Duchess then passed nem. diss. 

Strangers being again. admitted, 
we found the Marchioness of V. al- 
luding to the prevalence of French 
silks in fashionable wear, which ob- 
servations she concluded with a no» 
tice of motion on that subject. 

Lady T. gave notice that ina few 
days she should ask leave to bring in 
a bill for the regulation of. scandal 
in fashionable novels written by lay 
dies of quaiity—~Adjourned, 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mrs. W. brought up the account 
of female servants out of place. in 
consequence of emigration to the 
continent. 


Lady C..L brought up a petition 


from a great botly of female novele 


lists, requesting the honourable house 
would impose some: restraint upon 
the unqualified revival of black-letter 
nonsense, which had thrown them 
entirely out of employ.—OQrdered 1¢ 
lie on the table, 

The Speaker counted the housd, 
and, there not being forty members 
present, adjourned to Thursday, 

Thursday, 2d August. 

Order of the day, Female sers 
vants— Emigration. 

Mrs. H.—‘‘ Madam, it is “Swe 
fully ordered that no part of a body 
politic cau materially suffer without 
permanent injury to the whole; and 
what may be. athrmed. of. society ge- 
nerally js particularly applicable to 
our sex, of whom the innocence; 
happiness, and purity, of the lowest 
is .of especial. conseyuence to the 
highest,. 1. premise. this the. more 
formally, because 1 am aware that 
eut of doors:much nonchalance is 
assumed onthe subject of. servants, 
and. J aminot sure that a little of Jit 
may:.siot bave found its way. to this 
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house, There is also.a more formi- 
dable species of indifference to en- 
counter, usually conveyed in. short 
pithy exciamations,- such as—‘ Poor 
things, it is hard to be -sure—but 
what can people do? -+Pimes will 
soon alter for the better,’ &c: &c. 
All this is to be expected; but all 
this 1 deprecate;' When a great 
number of British. females require 
protection and employment, barren 
expressions of pity are futile, if not 
insuiting; and, as to hope, leave 


that to them—if it: can lessen the | 


bitterness of the allotted cup, be it 
so; but it is for us to perform. 

“ 'To refer, Madam, to the cause 
of the maguitude of the existing evil 
is unnecessary; that affair belongs 
to the males, aud we may afford to 
give them joy of it. In allusion to 
emigration and continental trips, | 
am also free to ailow that, as to 
prevention, we are powerless ( Hear! 
jrom the ministerial benches; )—but, 
however undeniable the truth so 
cheered by the members on the other 
side, it-by no means follows that 
alleviating measures are not both 
possible and advisable. The House 
will allow me a rapid statement of 
the case. 

‘In all populous communities 
female employment is scarce in pro- 
portion to. the number seeking em- 
ploy ; at also unfortunately happens 
that the means of increasing . it, 
without ijury to:the morals of the 
sex un the one side, or their natural 
settlement: in life:on the other, are 
exceedingly limited. | For. I. must 
confess, Madam, that .to attach wo- 
men and girls to iarge manufactories, 
either as: inmates. or appendages, I 
think unfavourable to their purity 
and imnocence; and to turn men out 
of the -ligitter ogcupations on.-their 
account, |. have ever held ta be fu- 
tile and absurd, | 'To-abridge the 
employment of the man (with due 
deference to age and condition):is 
candenming the woman te celibacy, 
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and depriving her of the very pro-' 
tection. and settlement God and na- 
ture have assigned her. It would 
be foolish to deny that few. would. 
thank that benefactor who gave them 
places and withheld iusbands; and, 
in-thinking so, they think as they 
ought and are intended to» think. 
Whilst the enlargement of female 
occupation is thus ditheult in. po- 
pulous towns, the dangers springing 
out of the want» of. it is. doubly: 
dangerous, ‘Fo allude to. them is 
sutiicient, and I will therefore:spare 
this honourable house the enumera~ 
tion; but this ] would firmly impress 
on the convictions of all, that. the 
female in poverty is subject to evil 
from which the male is exempt~-ta 
temptation to which he is very little 
exposed, I need not dwell upon the 
melancholy consequences of this 
distressing truth, or upon the pitiable 
situation of those who, assailed by 
the horrors of want, meet a Satay 
at every corner to bargain with thera 
for their temporal,. probably.eternal, 
destruction ;—creatures ealled men, 
who assume the. suavity of, the 
tempting fiend for a very simiar 
purpose, and, having obtained what 
may be compared to the signature:of 
blood, leave the wretched and; de~ 
luded victim to misery and reprobas 
tion. 

* But what, it may: be observed, 
have these general positions to do 
with the particular subject befors 
us?—1 will. endeavour, -Madam, te 
state the convexion,. Domestic oo+ 
cupation, or household servitude; is 
the chief, steady, and constant sup- 
port of the great body of unmarried 
or widowed females of the:humbler 
classes: and whatever tends to-nar+ 
row its operation is a great and 
grievous addition to feminine misfor- 
tue, inasmuch as it. materially ine 
creases evils ofa rooted. and, I fear, 
in a (legree at least, of an irremedi- 
able. nature. , That» operation is 
greatly impeded at. this moment, and 
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the general .consequence is hanging 
over:us.—To the embodied deposi- 
taries of the interests of the sex at 
large need I say more? 

“‘] am aware of an opposing ar- 


gument that may be advanced, even 


upon my Own premises. ‘ We allow 
with you,’ it may be said, ‘ that 
servitude is the most steady and 
constant resource of the lower order 
of women; but we. go further, and 
assert that it-a resource which, from 
the constitution of society, can never 
permavently fail; and classes, as 
well as individuals, must occasionally 
submit. to pressing calamity,’— 
Agreed: but remember the tempo- 
rary sufferings of a class is usually 
that of the existing generation of 
those who compose it. The evil 
will cease—why ?—because the be- 
ings who endure it are not immortal. 
-—-Admirable, these common-places 
upon physical starvation and moral 
ruin! A great male orator, now no 
more, ridiculed the sang froid with 
which a certain order of politicians 
risked the earthly prospects of my- 
riads of their fellow-creatures by 
way of experiment. ‘The Jaco- 
bins,’ said ‘Burke, ‘ in their theories 
regard the misery of a race of human 
beings like: the. sufferings of a frog 
$0. an air-pump—something may 
possibly be found out by it’—The 
satire is just; but what is to be said 
of the utterers.of all manner of insi- 
pidities upon-the endurance of ban- 
gry.fellow-creatures. -Most people, 
writes Swift, can bear. the. misfor- 
tunes. of others with Christian -for- 
titude.—This.. sneer can never be 
better applied than to the miserable 
verbiage with which heartless and 
worthless people allude to the dread- 
ful . visitation under- which a very 
industrious. portion of the. commu- 
‘pity: at-present.labours... It-is a 
revulsion, and. will be-temporary.— 
‘Fruel it: may be temporary in the 
extent of its derangement as a sys- 
tem; but, with respect to existing 
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sufferers, without great and effective 
measures, it has no termination but 
the grave.—Alas! .it will.end, -how- 
ever: yes, but will its consequences? 
The great Author of .all things will 
not permit millions of his creatares 
to pass across existence in hopeless 
endurance and misery, like a ship 
across the waters, and leave no per« 
manent trace behind. He ordams a 
result, and that result displays. his 
anger. The present race of suffer- 
ing manufacturers. will in time be 
starved off ; but will the sourness of 
temper, the conviction of the wreck- 
less impotence of their rulers, die 
along with them? Will it not.stand 
upon record that, in the midst of 
plenty, nay of cheapness, that human 
beings, willing and able to labour, 
may die of hunger? Will not the 
insight: afforded to the. rest of the 
world into the vulnerable, the un- 
armed, heel of . England remaim? 
To revert to the question immedi- 
ately before us.—If, in consequence 
of emigration to the continent, or 
necessary retrenchment, thousands 
of females are thrown upon the 
dangerous surface of seciety,—in 
the probable corruption of the major 
part of the young and less guarded, 
—in the acquirement of bad and 
designing habits by the more -ma- 
ture,—in the sorrows and suflerings 
of the whole,—will no injury oceur 
to society? Believe me, Madam, 
yes: public vice will be increased, 
and private purity invaded.The 
wretched truth will be conspicuous 
in-our streets and our theatres: «may, 
with snore - dangerous -insiauation, 
the consequence may plant thorns in 
the very bosom of our domesticity, 
and, in the ‘corruption of our: off- 
spring of both sexes, we may reap 
the fruits.of eur apathy and disre- 
gard. | 
“ | have hitherto sought rather to 
anticipate objection than to propose 
remedy. I knew that I shouldbe 
buried under barren truisms and 
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lack-a-daisy bilities, unless I prepared 
a blight for them in their passage: 
I have now to step ito proposal, 
and I feel the difficulty; bat I re- 
collect the words of a great moralist 
in his Rasselas, “nothing will ever 
be attempted if alk possible objec- 
tions must be first overeome.’ I am 
not proposing a party bata practical 
measure; and, in stating the princi- 


ple of the’bill L intend: submitting to | 


this honourable house, I am aware 
that much may be suggested in the 
way of correction and improvement, 
and the aid of the honourable mem- 
bers in committee I earnestly solicit, 
and trust I shall receive. But to 
proceed :—It appears to me that the 
evil-we are called upon to consider 
sptngs from. two sources: a neces- 


the part of no: small proportion of 
the community, and continental resi- 
dence and emigration. ‘To the first 
little can be said, except in the form 
of :an earnest and emphatic request 
to pause upon the manzer. [t is in 
vain to deny that retrenchment, at 
best, mast hutt somebody; but can 
it fall more destructively than on the 
female domestic! is there no mode 
of decreasing expenditure less ruin- 
ous to the parties immediately af- 
fected? With respect to emigration 
I can observe little, except that it is 
#0 natural and rational a consequence 
of our recent imprisonment, and is 
ia itself so conducive to a right esti- 
mation. of the claima of general so- 
ciety, that, though in a few instauces 
1 can conderon m the major, 1 can 
conceive. nothing more ridiculous 
than the profound reflections upon 
this said emigration of certain Mes- 
sieurs, who do all ranks of people 
the honour to advise them im the 
columns.of the newspapers. Whew 
cage-doors are set open, birds uatu- 
rally escape fora. season; and as the 
attempt to restrain them by legisla- 
tion. wauld be degrading, so prosing 
on the faults of other inhabitayts of 
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the woods is carit and nonsense. This 
inconvenience in its extent, as affect- 
ing the subject before me, will be 
very transient, and on that very ace 
count am I the more encouraged to 
call attention to the present pressure: 
Let the relief I propose be afforded 
for a season, and, in this point at 
least, things will soon reach their 
level. 

** The substance and principle of 
the measure } have the honour to 
submit, are as follows 

“ That for two years from and 
after the ist day of Septentber next, 
every mistress of an establishment in 
Great Britain, who now keeps twa 


female servants, shall use her influs 
ence with her lord to afford protec- 
_tion to a supernumerary at very low 
sity for retrenched establishments on | 


wages, who is to understand that her 


residence is to be considered simply 
_as an asylum, to be repaid by useful- 
ness, until she cau more effectually 


provide for herself. I need only 


| state the principle at this time, with- 


out stating the seale which | have in 
view in proportion to the grandeur 
and extent of the various households, 
which I propose temporarily te in- 
erease; neither shall I dwell upon 
the modifications as it regards the 
different lines of servitude to be as+ 
sisted. All this is subject for comm 
mittee: at present I am onlysclicitous 
for my principle, and for that prin- 
ciple let me sey a few words. 

Of all the mnrsapplications of 
right intention, Madam, [ have ever 
considered the bestowal of ‘petty 
alms upon objects whose wants are 
daily and incessant the most futile; 
but, in addition te this commen ob- 
jection on the seore of inutility,’ ia 
the present instance: such’ relief 
would in'zo respect answer my view 
in proposing the measore, whieh is 
te save youth and inexperience from 
temptation, and preserve present 
good habits fram the balefel conta- 
gion of viee and peverty of a parti- 
cular kind. Let me appeal to every 


feminine bosom in this house, whe- 
ther a higher gratification can be 
attained, a more certain assurance 
of bestowing to advantage be acquir- 
ed, than that whichI propose. Sub- 
scriptions are doubtless useful, some- 
times absolutely necessary; but, with 
Fespect to female servants out of 
place, either nugatory or dangerous. 
Whereas, by the sacrifice proposed 
by me, the good to be done is under 
domestic view, certain, and unequi- 
vocal. It would be easy to be elo- 
quent on this topic—to paint the 
pure and angelic satisfaction arising 
out of the certainty of having con- 
tributed to snatch from certain suf- 
fering, and in many instances im- 
pending ruin, an innocent, useful, 
and uncontaminated creature of our 
own sex ; as well as to dwell on the 
satisfaction of preserving, in maturer 
individuals, that propriety and use- 
fulness acquired in respectable ser- 
vitude, which the slightest consider- 
ation will assure us fall a sacrifice to 
the unsettled way of life produced 
by the necessity of scheming for a 
subsistence. 

Mrs. H., after many other im- 
pressive observations, concluded her 
profound and very philosophical 
speech, by moving the first reading 
of a Bill for the relief of female 
servants now out of place. 

Lady Lucy R.—* At this late 
hour, and after a speech so compre- 
hensive and luminous as that of my 
honourable friend, I will not ob- 
trude any observation of mine upon 
the house, but simply second the 
motion.” ae 

The Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs. —‘* Feeling, as I do in com- 
mon with the whole house, the mis- 
fortunes of the parties intended to 
be relieved, and duly impressed as 
I am with the eloquence of the ho- 
nourable member who has just dis- 
played such unrivalled power, I 
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foresee objections to her plan of the 
greatest magnitude; but,-as the last | 


speaker justly observed, the houf ig 
late; and, to meet the measure with 
all possible consideration, 1 move 
that this debate be adjourned until 
to-morrow.” 

After a few words from Mrs. H. 
the motion for adjournment was 
carried nem, con. 


ele 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazines 
sim, 

Ir you do not object to the accom- 

panying address, which I have been 

encouraged to send by your insertion 

of some former communications 

from me, its early appearance would 
oblige, sir, 

Yours, respectfully, 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN} 
Or, to come the more home to your feelings, 
perhaps, 
A BritisH Lapy. 


TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER OF THE 
“STORY OF RIMINI, BY LEIGH HUNT.”* 


SIR, 
WITH all the humility due from so 
obscure an individual as myself, to 
a person of your taste, judgment, 
and perfect knowledge of the ‘sub- 
ject, I must beg permission to differ 





* The whole seeret of this amiable 
piece of criticism in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review” will be explained by the follow- 
ing passage in Mr. Hunt’s “ Feast of the 
Poets.” Such of our readers as are un- 
quainted with the poem are to understand 
that Apollo is giving audience, at the 
Shakspeare Tavern, to the poets of the 
day.— 

“ A hem was then heard, consequential 
and snapping, 

And a sour little gentleman walk’d with 2 
rap in; 

He bow’d, look’d about him, seem’d cold, 
and sat down ; i. 

And said, ‘ I’m surpris’d that you’ll visit 
this town : 

To be sure, there are two or three of us 
who know you, 

But, as for the rest, they are all much 
below you; 

So stupid in gen’ral the natives are grown, 

They really’ prefer Scotch Reviews t@ 
their ewn; 
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with you in some few of the opinions 
expressed in your criticism of the 
“ Story of Rimini.” 

That you are eminently qualified 
for a reviewer of new publications 
of works of genius, and in a work, 
too, which'so greatly contributes, 'to 
the diffusion of opinions as the 
‘< Quarterly Review,” no one can for 
a moment doubt who has read the 
first. twelve lines of this piece of 
unprejudiced criticism, in which you 
display’ so intimate an acquaintance 
with every thing relating in the most 
remote degree to literature, such 
extreme correctness in the statement 
of fact, and-such an easy eonscious- 
ness of your own candour. 


To the Quarterly. Reviewer of the “ Story of Rimini.” 





So that what with their taste, their re- 
formers, and stuff, 

They have sicken’d myself and my friends 
long enough.’ 

© Yourself and your friends!’ cried the 
god, in high glee, 


“ And. pray, my frank‘visitor, who may 


you be?’ 

‘ Who be" cried the other ; ‘ why really 
—this tone— 

William Gifford’s:a name, I think, pretty 
well known.’ 

§ Oh, now I remember, said Pheebus, 
* ah, trne— 

My thanks to that name are undoubtedly 
due; 

The.rod that got rid of the Cruscas, and 

Lauras— 

That plague of the Butterflies—sav’d me 
the horrors; 

The Juvenal too stops-a gap in one’s shelf, 

At: least, in what. Dryden: has. not done 
himself; 

And -there’s something which even dis- 
taste must respect 

In the self-taught example that conquer’d 
neglect, 

But not to insist on-the tecommendations 

Of ‘modesty; ‘Wit, atid a small stock of 

>, patience ; 

My visit, just now, is to poets alone, 

And. not to small critics, however well 

, kirown.’ 


..5o.saying, he rang, to leave nothing in 


doubt; 
And the sour little gentleman bless’d him- 
~ ~ “self out,” 


« There .is.:a something provoking, no 


- doubt, -in this picture, but the reviewer 


has acknowledged to the likeness.— Ep. ' 
British Lapy’s Mag, No, 21. 
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In speaking of the preface, you 
say it is. ‘‘ written in a style, which, 
thougk Mr. Hunt implies that it is 
meant to be perfectly natural and 
unaffected, appears, to us, the, most 
strange, laboured, uncouth, and un- 
intelligible species of prose that we 


ever read.” The first. of these epi- 


thets being rather vague, 1 will not 
comment upon; the second, inas- 
much as I have always understood 
an easy style to be the result of la- 
bour, I should think appropriate ; 
the third, so applied, I confess is not 
intelligible to me, which I hope you 
will the more readily excuse, as 
there are some things, sir, it seems, 
unintelligible even to you, although 
to me they appear clear as the face 
of truth, | 

With respect to Mr. Hunt’s versi- 
fication, I have not the self-eonceit 
to offer an opinion; I will only, for 
the gratification of your ear, suggest 
that if each line were read back- 
wards, or as nearly so as your judg- 
ment would direct, it might be more 
accordant with your ideas of music. 

You object to the phrase, “ Mil- 
ton had learnedly,a musical. ear,” 
and very reasonably, no doubt—if 
such a phrase were used... , 

The next few lines of your criti- 
cism, it must. in justice be.said, .are 
not (like Shakspeare’s versification) 
over-informed with knowledge. and 
sentiment, although, I fear, it can- 
not be as truly said; but, that like 
many, other parts of it, they include 
too much meaning. . 

I cannot but, remark the modesty 
with which you give quotations, 
without even attempting to express 
your admiration; but, few willsead 
them, 1 believe, without, properly 
appreciating. your forbearance: and 
where, indeed, is the necessity to sy 
any thing for beauties, which speak 
so well for themselves, and which, 
throughout the. poem,. strike conti- 
nually upon theear, the imagination, 
and the heart. .... : 

*% ; 
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I have known persons who, upon 
suddenly hearing of a shocking ac- 
cident, would break forth into a 
convulsive laugh, from a mere exu- 
berance of feeling: it is in this man- 
ner, I observe, you endeavour to 
relieve yourself from your extreme 
sensibility when speaking of this truly 
natural passage, 

** Her aged nurse—” 


and again of this, 

“ With that a keen and quivering glance 
of tears 

Scarce moves her patient mouth, and 
disappears.” 

Hitherto I have, as yon will ob- 
serve, acquiesced in most of your 
vpinions, here I must begin to ob- 
ject: —I[ cannot think it allowable to 
string together (as you have done) a 
dozen of epithets apart from the 
text, and thus to make obscure what 
is in itself perfectly clear. 

To speak for myself, I have too 
high an idea of Mr. Hunt’s origi- 
nality to expect to find the epithets 
he uses have all been previously ap- 
plied in the same manner by other 
writers: but I do not see how this 
is a ground of objection, nor can I 
discover any thing ridiculous or in- 
appropriate in any one of them; 
and, though some few are several 
times repeated, they always appear 
to me so true and so tasteful, that in 
no one instance would I consent to 
change one; nor can I perceive the 


5 
absurdity of the lines, 


“ Boy-staried trees and passion-plighted 
spots.” 

“ Ships coming up with scattery light.” 

* But so much knowledge of ourselves 
there lies, 

Bored after all in our complacencies.” 

“‘ Got in clumps,” I confess, struck 
me as peculiarly happy, as describ- 
ing the action of forming into 
groups, not the appearance of groups 
already formed. 

I perfectly agree with you, sir, in 
admiring the lines beginning 

“ There’s not in.all that crowd—” 


Envy and Emulation. 


In what a fine understanding 
would utter I imagine there is so 
much which a shallow one cannot 
conceive, that I will only say I was 
much struck by the strength and 
dignity of which you so warmly 
speak, though possibly many beau- 
ties have been lost upon me. 

I have already run to a length 
which obliges me to conclude, with 
a hope that your readers will be en- 
abled to appreciate the justice of 
your criticism by a perusal of the 
whole poem; in which those who 
have not read it will, after a sight 
of your quotations, be naturally 
anxious to indulge themselves. 

I am, sir, yours, 
—_—— 

For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ENVY AND EMULATION. 
(Continued from page 86.) 

AT the time they were entrusted to 
this lady, Helen Harcourt had just 
completed her sixth year, and her 
sister Emma her fourth. When in- 
troduced to her pupils, therefore, 
the first reflection of Miss Stevens 
was, that there was time enough; 
and, as far as direct acquirement was 
implied, she was right: but unfor- 
tunately she carried the conclusion 
much further, and entirely neglected 
the incipient habits and dawnings of 
character, an attention to which is 
of such primary importance in edu- 
cation, as predisposing to almost 
every thing, either of good or bad, 
that is to follow. The undiscerning 
facility of Mrs. Harcourt also tended 
to encourage her governess in views 
that were by no means calculated to 
benefit her pupils; one of which 
was to render the brilliant assem- 
blage of company at Mr. Harcourt’s 
subservient to a settlement by mar- 
riage. To secure an undisturbed 
field for her leading operations, she 
thought it expedient, in the first in- 
stance, to pay decided attention to 





'Mr. Harcourt; and no better me- 
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thod suggested itself to her generous 
mind than to exhibit her own supe- 
riority at the expence of his lady. 
There is an insolent mode of being 
always ready of supplying every 
omission, and of rectifying every de- 
fect, which is very friendly, very 
insolent, and not unfrequently very 
designing. Mr. Harcourt thought 
so; and the calm repression of his 
manner soon convinced the fair ma- 
neeuvrer that she was rather defeat- 
ing her special purposes than advanc- 
ing them. With all the skill of an 
adroit commander, she immediately 
changed her tactics; and with less 
obtrusiveness sought to become the 
prime visier of Mrs. Harcourt, who 
unhappily had many of the leading 
necessities of an Eastern monarch in 
her delegation of sway. Here she 
completely succeeded ; and, out of 
the view of Mr, Harcourt, her mi- 
nisterial dominion in his house was 
resistless and unresisted. 

No union of offices can be more 
opposed than that of governess and 
humble friend. Whether the latter 
character be assumed voluntarily or 
not, the habits and tone of mind 
required for the separate capacities 
are decidedly adverse ; and, although 
frequently joined inthe same person, 
the junction is always to the injury 
of both. Miss Stevens’s treatinent 
of her pupils was rather with a view 
to Mrs. Harcourt than to them- 
selves. She prepared the children 
for the mother, and the mother for 
the children; and the real pro- 
gress of her pupils was quite a se- 
condary consideration. The conse- 
quences of this kind of management 
it is easy to conjecture: after being 
under the tuition of Miss Stevens 
for two years, the little Harcourts 
discovered nothing either in their 
dispositions or acquirements to do her 
credit. On the contrary, some evi- 
dent symptoms of an unfavourable 
tendency in the mind and manners 
of his eldest daughter suddenly led 


Envy and Emulation. 
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Mr. Harcourt to an observance, 
which brought the official duties of 
Miss Stevens, as governess, to an 
early termination. 

One of the events which more 
immediately hastened the change so 
unforeseen by that lady, arose out 
of the frequent visits of Mr. Har- 
court to Mrs. Villers, and his occa- 
sional presence whilst the young 
Caroline was at her studies. The 
exceeding amiability of this little 
girl, and her steady perseverance 
and improvement, caused Mr. Har- 
court to reflect upon the probable 
progress of his own children, and, 
from some mistrust he could not 
help entertaining on the subject, 
sprang a determination to attend to 
the routine of Miss Stevens a little 
more in future than he had hitherto 
done. 

Mr. Harcourt was the last man in 
the world to disguise his intentions, 
or to feel awkward in performing 
what he felt to be a duty; at the 
same time, as he had never before 
interfered in the management of his 
children, he judged it proper to 
make his purpose known. For this 
reason, one evening when they were 
free from company, he sent for Helen 
and Emma into the parlour, and, in 
the presence of their governess, in- 
formed them that it was his intention 
in future to visit them once or twice 
a-week in their school-room. The 
visible perturbation of Miss Stevens 
at this announcement was very ill 
concealed by the expressions of plea- 
sure she poured out with great 
volubilitv. As to Mrs. Harcourt, 
she thought the design so extraordi- 
nary in a person of Mr. Harcourt’s 
eugagements, she was tempted to 
laugh aloud. ‘That gentleman re- 
plied to the compliments of the 
governess, joined in the raillery of 
his lady, and—persevered. 

At this time Helen Harcourt was 
in her ninth year, and the little 
Emma in her sixth. There was, 
X 2. 
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therefore, no vast deal to examine; 
but the positive neglect was clear 
enough: and, what at once made up 
the mind of Mr. Harcourt, he saw 
that his eldest daughter was tutored 
in the little artifices which were in- 
tended to deceive him. He was 
aware that his greatest difficulty 
would be with Mrs. Harcourt, on 
account of her extreme fondness for 
her namesake Helen, whom she pro- 
nounced a beauty, and of her par- 
tiality to Miss Stevens. No matter 
—the difficulty was to be overcome, 
and he set about it immediately. 
Not to attack the prejudices of 
his lady too hastily, nor to set her 
upon a defence of her judgment, 
which he feared a full explanation 
of his convictions in the first instance 
would infallibly do, he began by 
lamenting a fact which was strictly 
true—the unfitness of their own 
house for the proper bringing-up of 
their daughters. Mr. Harcourt was 
not a man to say the thing which 
was not, consequently he did not 
second the eulogium on Miss Stevens 
which immediately followed; but he 
observed little upon her neglect. He 
rather turned the conversation on the 
advantage it would be to Helen and 
Emma if Mrs. Villars would take 
charge of them, and half intimated 
his intention to ask it of her as a 
favour. This was a tender point: 
it bas already been intimated that 
Mrs. Harcourt was a well-disposed 
woman, but she was by no means 
divested of the little feminine jea- 
lousy which is peculiarly excited by 
a husband’s unbounded esteem for 
any other female than his wife. The 
praise and unfeigned respect which 
always followed the mention of Mrs, 
Villers, especially by the more lcfty 
and discerning of the gentlemen, oc- 
casionally afflicted Mrs. Harcourt, 
and sti}l more Miss Stevens, with a 
slight portion of fretfulness; but 
the amiable frankness, the noble 
simplicity, the profound understand- 
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Envy and Emulation. 


ing, of that estimable woman, with 
the unfeigned affection she bore her 
well-meaning sister-in-law, always 
effected a cure in the latter. The 
present announcement, however, 
could scarcely fail to draw a little of 
this humour into observation. 

“To be sure, Mr. Harcourt, as 
the gentlemen all say, Mrs. Villers 
is a very sensible woman, and so 
good; but yet, as J am their mo- 
ther—” 

“ Mrs, Villers is both good and 
sensible, my dear Helen, and you 
are the valued mother of our chil- 
dren; but we are comparing circum- 
stances and situation, not affection 
and capacity. Our style of living 
places you at the head of an esta- 
blishment which occupies more time 
and attention than is compatible 
with a strict superintendence of our 
daughters, It is also but just to 
Miss Stevens to allow, that in many 
respects our house does not forma 
fair field for her exertions. You are 
aware, my dear, that my sister has 
prepared her little establishment 
precisely with the view of attending 
to Caroline herself. I wish our girls 
to be benefited by her affection, her 
abilities, and her convenience; as [ 
am sure you will, Helen, the more 
you think of it.” 

* But dear me, Mr. Harcourt, 
what can I say to Miss Stevens, and 
then what can I do without her ?— 
You know the assistance she gives 
me In preparing for such guests as 
we wish to entertain with particular 
attention: she has so much taste— 
all the ornaments and arrangements 
are of her devising, and you are 
sensible how they are admired.” 

** T have no wish, my dear Helen, 
to deprive you either of any body or 
of any thing that adds to your plea- 
sure or convenience, ‘Tell Miss 
Stevens the truth, that I feel the 
house of Mrs. Villers to be more 
adapted to the education of my 
daughters than my own; that I have 
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so entire a confidence in the elevated 
endowments and regard of my sister, 
I cannot bring myself to think that 
Helen and Emma can benefit any 
where so much as under her roof:— 
but, as to the rest, consider Miss 
Stevens as your friend, your guest, 
and your companion, as long as you 
please. Indeed, her misfortunes have 
been of a kind which demand pecu- 
liar delicacy from both of us, and I 
wish no other alteration to take 
place in her situation than what is 
implied in the removal of the chil- 
dren. You see, therefore, my dear 
Helen, that in so much as your con- 
venience is concerned, Miss Stevens 
will be still more at your service 
than heretofore: this cannot be dis- 
agreeable to her, and thus we shall 
all be satisfied.” 

“Why, to be sure, Mr. Har- 
court, this is very kind; and, as an 
additional morning-call at Hamp- 
stead once or twice a-week to see 
the girls will be so easy, I really 
begin to think it may be for the 
better. I fear I frequently do call 
Miss Stevens away from them; but 
then she is so skilful, so inventive, 
so ready, and you must allow, my 
dear, that she is exquisitely accom- 
plished. Sir Valentine Virtu says 
that she draws like an artist pro- 
fessed ; and then as to music, you 


lament that she was lost to the pub- 
lic as a performer. 

** Miss Stevens is certainly all that 
you say, my dear, and so is my 
sister; and I believe far more gene- 
rally accomplished of the two.” 

** Good heavens! Mr. Harcourt, 
Mrs, Villers cannot sing like Miss 
Stevens,” 


*¢ She certainly does not sing like | 
Miss Stevens, although allowed to | 


possess great science, execution, and 
fancy; but you are aware, Helen, 
that, since the Jamented death of 
Colonel Villers, my sister can never 
be brought to perform in company, 


Envy and ‘Emulation. 
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Her powers, however, and judg- 
ment, with respect to masters, will 
be the same.” 

Mr. Harcourt laid a great stress 
on these points, because he knew 
they were of the first importance in 
the estimation of Mrs. Harcourt, 
whose idea of female acquirement, 
in the spirit of the prevalent mistake, 
was almost entirely engrossed by 
the drawing-room. Her husband 
regarded the affair in a very different 
light; but, as his notion was merely 
more comprehensive without being 
opposed to hers, he forbore explana- 
tions which he thought unnecessary. 
“* What is to be acquired should be 
acquired well,” thought he to him- 
self: ‘the more elegant accomplish- 
ments must necessarily be attertded 
to; my wife and I may vary m the 
extent of our premises, but our con- 
clusion is the same.” 

“ Well, | know not how it is, Mr. 
Harcourt,” exclaimed Mrs, Har- 
court, as the carriage drove up to 
the door to carry her to her morn- 
ing-visits, ‘it is your business to 
persuade, and, however we begin, 
it always ends in your bringing me 
over to your opinion.” 

There was greater naiveté in this 
remark than was usual from Mrs. 
Harcourt, and her observation was 


‘even more literally true than she 
yourself heard Dr, Doubletongue | 


herself supposed. Mr. Harcourt 
congratulated himself on the influ- 
ence thus allowed him, gallantl 
kissed her hand, and led her to her 
carriage equally pleased and satis- 
fied.—It is falsehood, and not ad- 
dress, that is incompatible with 
rectitude. 

Ajl that has just been related had 
taken place previously to the con- 
versation between Mr. Harcourt and 
Mrs. Villers; but the former relied 
on the acquiescence of his sister owe 
ing to an accidental remark he had 
heard her make on the subject of 
the youthful Caroline, which con- 
veyed a wish that she had a compas 
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nion or two of her ownage. This 
satisfied Mr. Harcourt that, in ob- 
liging him, she would not be secretly 
opposing her own inclinations; and 
as to her disposition otherwise, the 
sympathy and affection which had 
ever subsisted between them left him 
no room to doubt it. Notwithstand- 
ing his determination, with all the 
hesitation of a delicate mind which 
feels that its wishes, when known, 
will be implicitly attended to, he saw 
Mrs. Villers more than once without 
expressing them, until at last an 
extraordinary instance of aptitude 
which he witnessed in his little niece 
emboldened him to address his sister 
in the manner already related. 

The very next day Mrs. Harcourt 
made Miss Stevens acquainted with 
the intended arrangement, when her 
mortification was unspeakable. In 
the first momeiits of her vexation, 
she felt inclined openly to accuse 
Mrs. Villers of meanly practising 
upon her brother to obtain the care 
of her nieces; but a moment’s re- 
flection discovered the impolicy of 
such a proceeding. To say nothing 
of her dread of an explanation with 
that impenetrable man, which con- 
science told her might end in an ex- 
posure that would redound little to 
the honour of her abilities as a go- 
verness, if she were so to act she 
must of course remove ; and where 
could she meet with another house 
like that of Mr. Harcourt,—so 
adapted to her secret views, so re- 
spectable, and so advantageous.— 
Once more then she had recourse to 
her former policy, and absolutely 
exhausted language to express her 
joy and sorrow, and sorrow and joy. 
—At the idea of Josing her dear little 
pupils, she was overwhelmed with 
regret; but, as their highly respected 
aunt was to have them, she was ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced. She was sorry 
again that her future services must 
fall so short of her original inten- 
tions; and once more glad that it 








would be in her power to pay double 
attention to the wishes of her ever- 
dear Mrs. Harcourt.—Such is pro- 
fession; in the more essential article 
of performance Miss Stevens had 
one duty of importance to attend to, 
and neglected it. 

The ensuing week removed the 
young Harcourts to the residence of 
their aunt at Hampstead, where at- 
tention shall be paid to them in the 
next number. 

— 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
A L{VELY DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLE OF 
BOURBON. 

Ina Letter from M. Parny to M. Bertin.* 
You wish, my friend, to be ae- 
quainted with the spot that gave you 
birth, with that country unknown to 
you, and which you cherish because 
you are not here: I will satisfy you 
in a few words, 

The air is very healthy; the 
greater part of the disorders incident 
to humanity are here totally un- 
known. ‘The mode of living is tran- 
quil, uniform, and consequently very 
tiresome. The table affords little 
variety; we have but a very few 
fruits, but they are excellent. Here 
my hand culls the flowered orange, 
the brilliant fruit which seduced 
Atalanta; here the more precious 
anana displays, in lofty pride, its 
brilliant crown ; more distant, slowly 
opens the pomegranate, and the ba- 
nana ripens under its spreading leaf; 
there the mango prepares me its 
delicious food, and from the summit 
of the date-tree is suspended a solid 
honey; while the more useful cocoa- 
tree pours its abundance to quench 
my thirst and satisfy my hunger. 
These are the presents of Pomona: 
as to the loves of the gentle Zephyrus, 
she visits but with regret these burn- 
ing climes. 

I do not know why the poets never 
fail to introduce an eternal spring in 





* From the French. 
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the countries they wish to paint as 
delightful. Nothing can be more 
absurd ;—variety is the source of all 
our pleasures, and pleasure ceases 
to be so when it becomes habit. 
You never see here Nature in the 
bloom of youth; asad and sombre 
green produces always the same sen- 
sation. These groves of oranges, 
covered at once with fruits and 
flowers, do not interest me, because 
their branches are never despoiled 
or whitened by the frost:—I love to 
see the shooting leaf burst its tender 
envelope—I love to see it grow, dis- 
play its beauty, fade, and die. The 
spring would not please so much, if 
it did not succeed the winter. 

We have, it is true, a sky always 
pure and serene; but we pay too 
dearly for this advantage. The mind 
and body are destroyed by the heat 
—all their springs are relaxed ; the 
soul is supine and sad, and the vi- 
gour of the frame is-dissipated by 
the pores. You must wait till even- 
ing to breathe; but the delightful 
promenade is sought in vain. 

Happiness, it is true, does not 
depend on the spot we inhabit: so- 
ciety, if at all pleasant and agree- 
able, makes up for the inconveniences 
of the climate. I will paint you a 
sketch of what is found here. 

The character of the Creole is ge- 
nerally good, it is a pity that it is 
not polished by education. He is 
frank, generous, brave, and daring; 
he knows not how to disguise his 
sentiments under the mask of bien. 
seance—if you offend him, you have 
no difficulty in perceiving it. He 
freely opens his purse to those he 
thinks his friends. Knowing nothing 
of law or chicanery, he often suffers 
himself to be deceived ; the prejudice 
of the point of honour is respected 
by him more than in any other part. 
He has a highly mechanical genius; 
he only requires to travel, to learn, 
and become pre-eminent. His light 
indolent mind is not adapted to se- 
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rious scientific studies; he is incapa- 
ble of application, and what he 
knows, it is superficially aud by 
routine. 

We have here no conception of 
what is called education. Infancy 
is the age which demands the great- 
est care and attention of the parents: 
here children are abandoned to the 
care of slaves, and they insensibly 
imbibe the taste and manners of 
those they live with;—thus, to the 
colour, even the master very often 
perfectly resembles the slave. At the 
age of seven, some drunken soldier 
teaches them to read and write, and 
the first four rules of arithmetic: 
their education is then complete. 

The Creole is a good friend, an 
unquiet lover, and a jealous husband ; 
(what is the most singular is this, 
the women partake of the latter with 
their husbands; and yet the con- 
jugal faith is not at all the better 
kept thereby.) He is vain and hot- 
headed; he despises what he does 
not understand, and he knows but 
very little; he is full of himself, and 
sees nothing else. Here, if a man 
has six feet of maize, two cofiee- 
trees, and a little negro, he fancies 
himself descended from St. Louis. 
He who gallops bare-headed on the 
plain, a pipe in his mouth, a pair of 
wide trowsers, but neither stockings 
nor shoes, fancies the sun rises for 
him alone.—This stock of pride and 
self-sufficiency springs from ignorance 
and a bad education. 

Besides, accustomed as every per- 
son is here from infancy to speak in 
a tone of authority to slaves, they 
do not learn, or too easily forget, 
the respect due to an equal or a su- 
perior. It is difficult to leave at the- 
threshold of your door the decisive 
tone and that imperious spirit which 
bursts forth at the slightest contra- 
diction. It is also this which nurses 
the natural indolence of the Creole, 
which derives its source from the 
keat of the climate. 
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The sex of this climate have not 
to complain of nature: we have 
few fine women, but nearly all are 
pretty; and the extreme cleanliness, 
so rare in France, embellishes even 
the ugly. They have, in general, a 
good figure and fine eyes; the ex- 
cessive heat prevents the lilies and 
roses from blooming on their cheeks. 
This heat ruins also all their personal 
charms—a woman of twenty-five is 
already forty. ‘There exists a pro- 
verb exclusively in favour of small 
feet ; for the honour of the ladies of 
France, I deny the truth of the pro- 
verb, They are fond of dress, but 
Taste does not always preside at 
their toilet: Nature, however negli- 
gent she may be, is preferable to the 
awkwardness of Art. This principle 
ought also to guide them in the fo- 
reign manners they copy, and in all 
the pretended graces in which they 
seek to be any thing but what they 
‘are. 

Most of the negroes in this island 
are taught the Catechism, and they 
pretend to explain to them the Gos- 
pel: God knows, they do not un- 
derstand a word of it. They are, 
however, baptised, whether they like 
it or not, after a few days of instruc- 
tion, in which they learn nothing. 
I saw one lately who had been torn 
from his country seven months since; 
‘he suffered himself to die of hunger. 
As he was on the point of expiring, 
and far distant from the parish- 
church, they begged me to confer 
baptism on him: he regarded me 
with a smile, and asked me why I 
threw water in his face? I explained 
it to him as well-as I could: he 
turned himself on the other side, 
saying in bad French, “ After death 
all is finished—at least for us ne- 
groes. IT want nota future state of 
existence, for perhaps I should be 
there still your slave.” 

‘In the infancy of the colony the 
negroes retired to the woods, and 
from thence made frequent incur- 
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sions on the isolated habitations. At 
present the colonists are .in safety ; 
nearly all the Maroons are destroyed; 
men paid by the department make a 
trade of it, and they go as uncon- 
cerned to shoot men as they would 
birds. 

In this country time does not fly, 
it drags slowly along—Ennui clips 
its wings. The morning resembles 
the evening, and the evening resem- 
bles the morning; and I lay me 
down in the sad certainty that the 
day which is to follow will be like 
that which preceded it in every re- 
spect. But the happy moment is 
not far distant when the vessel which 
shall bear me to France will lightly 
plough the surface of the deep. 
Blow then, ye impetuous children of 
Boreas,* and fill the spread sail ; 
and you, ye amiable Nereides, push 
forward with your benevolent hands 
the floating vessel. You formerly 
rendered this service to the galleys 
of Eneas, who merited it less than 
I do: I am not, it is true, quite so 
pious, but I never betrayed my 
Dido. And you, my friends, when 
Aurora, putting on her most splen- 
did robes, announces to you my 
happy arrival, let a holy joy possess 
your souls. 

D’une guirlande nouvelle 
Ombrager vos jeunes fronts, 
Et qu’au milieu des flacons, 
Brille le myrte fidelle. 
Quwaupres d’un autel fleuri, 
Chacun d’un voix legere 
Chante pour toute priere ¢ 
Regina potens Cypri; 

Puis venant a l’accolade, 
D'un ami ressuscité, 

Par une triple rasade 

Vous saitirez ma santé. 





* The author fas made the same mis- 
take with the poets in their odes on the 
arrival of William Prince of Orange from 
Holland: they invoked Zephyr (the 
south wind), which would have been di- 
rectly in his teeth ; and M, Parny invokes 
Boreas (the north wind), which would 
effectually prevent him from ever reach- 
ing France, for he would have to saik 
direct against the wind.— TRANSLATOR» 
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Taz LADY’s CABINET or LITERATURE: 
Containing Analyses of, and Extracts from, NEW Works of Merit, 
IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES anv TRAVELS, CHEMISTRY, 
BOTANY, POETRY, PLAYS, NOVELS anp ROMANCES. 


on ERA 


No. XI. 


Apotene; Anecdote trouvée dans les 
Papiers d’un Inconnu, et publiée par 
M. Benjamin de Constant. i12mo. 
pp. 288.* 

N° people of Europe have culti- 

vated the spirit of social inter- 
course with the earnestness of the 

French; a fact which has produced 

two consequences—the establishment 

of an exceeding artificial system with 

respect to the social relations, and a 

most refined attention to the way- 

wardness and caprice of factitious 
character. Thus the French authors 
excel all others in painting les egare- 
mens du coeur et de Vesprit of certain 
well-bred persons, who, relieved 
from the ruder cares of life, have 


leisure to torment and be tormented. 


in a manner befitting ladies and gen- 
tlemen born. In the perusal of these 
elegant sentimentalities, we no doubt 
sometimes ascend into an atmosphere 
of gas, but then it is a gas which is 
respirable; and it is amusing —yes, 
and occasionally instructive too—to 
contemplate the ‘something still 
that prompts the eternal sigh” in 
regions which the gazer from below 
so frequently gifts, in his mind, with 
everlasting sunshine. 

To a certain degree, the work of 
M. De Constant is French in the 
sense just alluded to; but, on the 





* We have been led into a considera- 
tion of this little book, first, because it 
is very much read in the world of fashion ; 
secondly, because it is the work of a 
man of celebrity and talent, and out of 
the line of every-day production; and 
thirdly, because such of our readers as 
will not be disposed to peruse it in the 
es may soon obtain it in English.— 

D. 
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other hand, it enjoys an honour to 
which many of the same class have 
no claim—that of conveying an 
admirable moral. ‘ Adolphe” is a 
young nobleman, the son of the 
minister of a petty German prince, 
who enters into life as many young 
noblemen do; that is, after finishing 
his studies he is introduced, with a 
cultivated mind but a vacant heart, 
to a life of idleness and (in a softs 
ened meaning of the term) dissipa- 
tion. The listlessness and ennué 
experienced by an idle young man’ 
of quality, whose passions are yet 
asleep, are well described by the 
supposed self-narrator, whose entrée 
reminds us forcibly of the Lord 
Glentworth of Miss Edgeworth. 
The following sketch abounds with 
acute remark :— 


Je me rendis, en quittant Gottingue, 
dans la petite ville de D***. Cette ville 
était la résidence d’un prince, qui, comme 
la plupart de ceux de lAllemagne, 
gouvernait avec douccur un pays de peu 
d’étendue, protégeait les hommes éclairés 
qui venaient s'y fixer, laissait a toutes 
les opinions une liberté parfaite, mais 
gui, borné par ancien usage a la sociéte 
de ses courtisans, ne rassemablait par la 
méme autour de lui que des hommes en 
grande partie insignifians ou médiocres, 
Je fus accueilli dans cette cour, avec la 
curiosité qu’inspire naturellement tout 
étrauger qui vient rompre le cercle de la 
monotonie et de Pétiquette. Pendant 
quelques mois, je ne remarquai rien qui 
put captiver mon attention, J’étais re- 
connaissant de l’obligeance qu’ouv me té. 
moignait. Mais tantét ma timidité m’em. 
péchait d’en profiter, tantét Ia fatigue 
d'une agitation sans but me faisait pré- 
férer la solitude aux plaisirs insipides 
gue l’on m’invitait 4 partager. Je n’avais 
de haine contre personne, mais peu de 
geas m’inspiraient A Pintérét. Or les 
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liommes sé blessent de Vindifférence. 
Its Pattribuent 4 Ja malveillance a ou 
Vaffectation. Ils ne veulent pas croire 
_ s’ennuye avec enx naturellement. 
uelquefois je cherchais 4 contraindre 
mon ennui: je me réfugiais dans une 
taciturnité profonde: on prenait cette 
taciturnité pour du dédain. D/’autrefois, 
laissé moi-méme de mon silence, je me 
Jaissais aller 4 quelques plaisanteries, et 
mon esprit mis en mouvement, m’entrai- 
nait au-dela de toute mesure. Je révé- 
lais en un jour tous les ridicules que 
javais observés durant un mois. Les 
contidens de mes epanchemens subits et 
involontaires ne m’en savaient aucun gré, 
et avaient raison: car c’était le besoin 
de parler qui me saisissait et non la 
confiance. J'avais contracté dans mes 
conversations avec la femme qui la pre- 
miére avait développé mes idées, une 
Jasurmontable aversion pour toutes les 
maximes communes et pour toutes les 
formules dogmatiques, Lors donc que 
jentendais la médiocrité disserter avec 
complaisance sur des principes bien éta- 
blis, bien incontestables en fait de morale, 
de convenance ou de religion, choses 
qu’elle met assez volontiers sur la méme 
ligne, je me sentais poussé a la contre- 
dire: non gue j’eusse adopté des opinions 
Opposées, mais parce que j’étais impa- 
tienté d’une conviction si ferme et si 
lourde. Je ne sais quel instinct m’aver- 
tissait d’ailleurs de me défier de ces 
axiomes généraux si exempts de toute 
restriction, si purs de toute nuance. 
Les sots font de leur morale une masse 
compacte et indivisible, pour quelle se 
meéle le moins possible avec leurs actions, 

é€t les laisse libres dans tous les détails. 
‘ Je me donnai bientot par cette con- 
duite une grande réputation de légéreté, 
de persiffilage, de méchanceté. Mes pa- 
roles améres furent considérées comme 
des preuves d’nne ame haineuse, mes 
plaisanteries comme des attentats contre 
tout ce qu'il y avait de plus respectable. 
€eux dont j’avais eu le tort de me mo- 
quer, trouvaient commode de faire cause 
commune avec les principes qu’ils m’ac- 
cusaient de révoquer en doute. Parce 
que saus le vouloir, je les avais fait rire 
aux dépens les uns des autres, tous se 
rénnirent contre moi, On efit dit qu’en 
Faisant remarquer leurs ridicules, je 
trahissais une confidence qu’ils m’avaient 
faite. On eft dit qu’en se montrant a 
thes yeux tels qu’ils étaient, ils avaient 
obtenu de ma part la promesse du silence. 
Je n’avais point la conscience d’avuvir 
accepté' ce traité trop onéreux. Ils 
avaient trouvé du plaisir a se donner 
ample: carriere. J’en trouvais a les ob- 
server et a les décrire: et ce quiils ap- 
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pelaient une perfidie, me, paraissait um. 
dédommagement toute innocent et trés¢ 
légitime. eS 

Je ne veux point ici me justifier. J'ai 
renoncé depuis long-temps a cet usage 
frivole et facile d’un esprit sans expéri- 
ence. Je veux simplement dire, et cela 
pour d’autres que pour mot qui suis 
maintenant a labri du monde, qu'il faut 
du temps pour s’accoutumer a Vespéce 
humaine, telle que l’intérét, l'affectation, 
la vanité, la peur, nous Vont fait. 
tonnement de la premiére jeunesse, a 
Vaspect d'une société si factice et si tra- 
vailée, anvonce plutét un coeur naturel 
qwun esprit méchant. Cette société 
dailleurs n’a rien a en craindre. Elle 
pése teliement sar nous, son influence 
sourde est tellement pnissante, qu'elle ne 
tarde pas a nous facgonner d’aprés le 
moule universel, Nous ne sommes plus 
surpris alors que de notre ancienne sur- 
prise, et nous nous trouvons bien sous 
notre nouvelle forme, comme lon finit 
par respirer librement dans un spectacle 
encombré par la foule, tandis qu’en en- 
trant on n’y respirait qu’avec effort. 

Si quelques-uns échappent a cette 
destinée générale, ils renferment en eux- 
mémes leur dissentiment secret. Ils 
apercoivent dans la plupart des ridicules, 
le germe des vices. Ils n’en plaisantent 
plus, parce que lé niépris remplace la 
moquerie, et que le mépris est silen- 
cieux. 

Il s’établit done, dans le petit public 
qui m’environnait, une inquiétude vague 
sur mon caractére, On ne pouvait citer 
aucune action condamnable. On ne 
pouvait méme m’en contester quelques- 
unes qui semblaient annoncer de la gé- 
nérosité ou de dévouement; mais on 
disait que j’étais un homme immoral, uti 
homme’ peu sir, deux épithéetes heureuse- 
ment inventées pour insinuer les faits 
qu'on ignore, et laisser deviner ce qu'on 
ne sait pas. a 


inaction Adolphe is roused by the 
success of a young man, who had 
made him his confidant in an affair 
of gallantry, and whose raptures 
when triumphant roused his atten- 
tion, and finally his emulation. For 
this state of mind he has unfortu- 
uately been somewhat prepared by 
the morale of his father; which, as 
that of many a veteran parent of 
quality, is worth describing.— 


| J’avais dans la maison de mon peére 





adopté sur les femmes un systéme assez 
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immoral. Mon pére, bien qu’il observat 
strictement les convenances extérieures, 
se permettait assez fréquemment des 
propos légers sur les liaisons d’amour. 
Il les regardait comme des amusemens, 
si non permis, du moins excusables, et 
considérait le mariage seul sous un rap- 
port sérieux, Il avait pour principe, 
qu’un jeune homme doit éviter avec soin 
de faire ce qu'on nomme une folie, c’est- 
d-dire, de contracter un engagement 
durable, avec une personne qui ne fit 
pas parfaitement son égale poar la for- 
tune, la naissance et les avantages exté- 
rieurs. Mais du reste, toutes les femmes, 
aussi long-temps qu'il ne s’agissait pas de 
les épouser, lui paraissaient pouvoir, 
sans inconvéniens, étre prises, puis étre 
quittées: et je lavais vu sourire avec 
une sorte d’approbation a cette parodie 
d'un mot connu: Cela leur fait si peu de 
mal, et a nous tant de plaisir. 

L’on ne sait pas assez combien, dans 
Ja premiére jeunesse, les mots de cette 
espéce font une impression profonde, et 
combien a un age ou toutes les opinions 
sont encore douteuses et vacillantes, les 
enfans s’étonnent de voir contredire par 
des plaisanteries que tont le monde ap- 
plaudit, les régles directes qu’on leur a 
données. Ces régles ne sont plus a leurs 
yeux que des formules bannales que 
leurs parens sont convenus de leur répéter 
pour Pacquit de leur conscience, et les 
plaisanteries leur semblant reufermer le 
wéritable secret de la vie. 


Thus disposed, Adolphe is invited 
to the house of Count P. a distant 
relation, who: has a mistress, a Po- 
lonese, who, thougii not in the spring 
of youth, possesses great beauty and 
sume endowment. To meet his 
object more directly, M. de C, has 
painted this female with very fine 
qualities. She is herself of rank, but, 
driven with a widowed mother from 
her distracted country, has been left 
by the latter in a state which ended in 
her sinking under the protection of 
Count P. to whom, in a reverse of 
fortune, she had adhered with the 
most disinterested constancy. The 
portrait of a proud woman at war 
with her own situation is here admi* 
rably drawn; but it all exposes 
the fragility of ties which are not 
sanctioned by the laws of God and 
man—in the end she leaves her 
protector, abandons her children, 


Adolphe. 
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and Adolphe is hailed. by all the 


young and thoughtless of his own 
sex as a man of professed aud suc- 
cessful gallantry. 

Now comes the moral.—Adolphe 
is not one of those unfeeling lber- 
tines who triumph and abandon with 
brutal indifference; and, in conse- 
quence, a sense of obligation to- 
wards Ellenore preserves the con- 
nexion until his father, who thought 
little of it in the outset, becomes 
alarmed, and expostulates. With 
much art, the attachment of Ellenore 
is painted as ardent, passionate, and 
real; that of Adolphe was a there 
gust of inclination, which quickly 
subsides ; and, while his heart is 
weighed down with the bondage, 
pity for his victim puts bim under 
the still more irksome necessity of 
endeavouring to conceal his indiffee 
rence, He cannot succeed, and each 
becomes constrained and uneasy: her 
heart falls a prey to grief and suspi- 
cion, his to chagrin and unavailing 
repentance. The commencing misery 
is thus acutely unfolded :— 


Ellésore et moi, nous dissimulions um 
avec l’autre. Elle n’osait me confier des 
peines, résnltat d’une sacrifice qu’elle 
savait bien que je ne lui avais pas de- 
mandé, J’avais accepté ce sacrifice: je 
n’osais me plaindre d'un malheur que 
j'avais prévu, et que je n’avais pas eu la 
force de prévenir. Nous nous taisions 
donc sur la pensée unique qui nous occus 
pait constamment. Nous nous prodi- 
guionsdes caresses: nous parlions d’amour; 
mais nous parlions d’amour, de peur de 
nous parler d’autre chose. 

Dés quwil existe un secret entre deux 
cours qui s’aiment, dés que Pun d’enx a 
pu se résoudre a cacher a l'autre une 
seule idée, le charme est rompn, le bon- 
heur est détruit. L’emportement, l’in- 
justice, la distraction méme se réparent, 
Mais la dissimulation jette dans Pamour 
un élément étranger qui le dénature et le 
fiétrit a ses propres yeux, 

Par une inconséquence bisarre, tandis 
gue je repoussais avec lindignation Ja 
pius violente la moindre insinuation cone 
tre Eliénore, je contribuais moi-meme a 
lui faire tort dans mes conversations gé- 
nérales. Je m’étais soumis a ses volcntés, 
mais j’avais pris en horreur ’empire deg 
femmes, Je ne Sa de déclamer 
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contre leur faiblesse, leur exigeance, le 
despotisme de leur douletr. J’affichais 
tes principes les plus durs ; et ce méme 
homme, qui ne résistait pas 4 une larme, 
gui cédait a la tristesse muette, qui était 
poursuivi dans l’absence par Pimage de 
Ta souffrance quw’il avait causée, se mon- |] 
trait dans tous ses discours méprisant et 
impitoyable, Tous mes éloges directs en 
favenr d@Eliénore ne détruisaient pas 
Yimpression que produisaient des propos 
semmblables. On me haissait, on la plaig- 
nait, mais on ne Vestimait pas. On s’en 
prenait a elle de v’avoir pas inspiré a 
son amant plus de considération pour son 
sexe et plus de respect pour les liens du 
eer. 

The story proceeds to shew the 
embarrassment of a man-of honour 
and pity, called upon by every na- 
tural and worldly consideration to 
abandon a being who is wrapped up 
in him, and whose entire devotion is 

roved by every species of sacrifice. 
The object of M. de C. is evidently 
to shew that the kind of mistress a 
young man of warm imagination 
would pourtray for himself, would 
in the end render him the most mi- 
serable. As the story proceeds, the 
calls of reason, duty, and society on 
Adolphe become more imperious, 
until at length he is prevailed upon 
by a friend of his family to deter- 
mine upon quitting Ellenore, who, 
by an accident becoming acquainted 
with his intention, receives the deep- 
est wound which it is possible for 
ene human being to give to another, 
and sinks into insensibility and dis- 
traction. Adolphe, seized with re- 
morse, gives up his resolution; but 
the blow has been struck—she never 
recovers, and dies a martyr to her 
ill-fated attachment. 


It will be seen by the foregoing } 


sketch that ‘ Adolphe” is not a 
work of incident, but of sentiment; 
pot a detail of fact, but of mind. 
It cannot be denied that the lesson 
is intended principally for the male; 
but this little book sv abounds with 
refined observation and acute remark 
on the mistakes of the sexes with 


et of Literature. 


not but recommend its perusal to 
the readers of the British Lady’s 
Magazine. Moreover, there is no 
poison, it is all antidote; a truth 
which possibly may be rendered more 
conspicuous by a few sentiments 
which, with occasional omission and 
modification, we translate from the 
preface of M. de Constant. 


Independently of the ties which society 
tolerates while it condemns, in borrow- 
ing the language of love to create sym- 
pathy with mere transient emotion, there 
is a dang2r which has not been sufficiently 
attended to. Coquets frequently do 
harm. this way; but man, more strong 
and more exempt from sentiment by the 
business of the world, and not possess- 
ing, like woman, the dangerous faculty of 
living in another and fer another, escapes 
comparatively uninjured. ‘This sport, 
which at first sight may appear trifling, 
is the most cruel of pastimes when it is 
exercised upon beings whose vitality is 
in their hearts, who are interested only 
in their affections, without business -to 
occupy them, confiding by nature, and 
credulous by education ; who feel that 
they exist but to deliver themselves up 
without reserve to a protector, and whe 
are incessantly led to confound their need 
of support with the neeessity of love. 

I do not alhide to the miseries resulting 
from the infringement of the laws of 
society—these are obvious: I rather 
speak of the sufferings of the heart--of 
the grief of a deceived soul—of that 
surprise with which a victim discovers 
that her weakness has become a fault, 
and her devotion a crime, in the eyes 
even of the very being who has accepted 
the sacrifice: I speak of that horror 
which seizes her when deserted. by him 
who has sworn to proteet her—of that 
frightful distrust whieh is created by the 
appearance ef an involuntary wish to do 
so—of the desolation of a heart suddenly 
robbed of its tenant, and left lacerated 
and bleeding to look around for consola- 
tion iu vain. 


M. de Constant goes on to say that 
the evils even to the men are by no 
means trifling. Most of them de- 
ceive themselves when they think 
they can break at pleasure the tie 
they carelessly contract. 


Except with the most base and brutal 
of the species, tears cannot flow fruitlessly 
—they feel that a being who suffers be- 





segpect to each other, that we can- 





| cause she loves is sacred. They feel that 
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‘even in their own heart lurks a remnant 
of the sentiment they have inspired ; that 


‘to conquer they must freeze every thing 
‘in it which is generous, break all that is 


honourable, and destroy all which is 
good. They succeed, but it is by extin- 
guishing a portion of the soul; they 
‘march from victory, having deceived 


' confidence, outraged sympathy, abused 


weakness, insulted morality by rendering 
it an excuse for cruelty, and profaned 
truth; base if not ashamed, and ashamed 
if not base. 

Some persons have asked how the case 
‘would have been had Adolphe loved as 
ardently as Ellenore?—He would have 
béen equally miserable : what in the de- 
scribed instance he suffered through her, 
he would then have suffered for her. So- 
ciety sheds a venom upon ties it cannot 
Fecognise, and to discountenance them, 
with stern but necessary policy, will 
‘sometimes arm all that is bad in the 
heart of man against all that is good, 


M. de C. complains of the pro- 
‘pensity of people to find originals 
for fancy-portraits, and disclaims all 
intention to designate any particular 
person by Adolphe. Is this very 
respectable gentleman aware of the 
injury he is doing his bookseller by 
such a declaration?: M. de C., 
though a Frenchman, we dare say 
never brought his shoulders so near 
to his ears as Mr. Colburn when he 
read this preface: it strikes at one of 
the allowed profits of the trade, to 
whom nothing is more precious than 
few conspicuous characters with 
strong outlines, which, daubed and 
filled-up at pleasure, are recognised 
with gout and. purchased with avi- 
dity. . In.this sense Lord B has 
been a species of -Pern; in these 
times of general distress his lordship 
has absolutely fed numbers, and 
really reminds us of one of those 
charitable Hindoos who, as an act 
of devotion, suffer themselves to be 
preyed upon by fleas and vermin. 
But, alas! peers of genius, with or 
withont feedable faults, are not 
What a mercy we have reached the 
end of our paper! 








Sancho ;‘or, the Proverbdialist. 
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SANCHO; OR, THE PROVERBIALIST. 
12mo. pp. 181. 

Most of our fair readers are ac 
quainted ‘with the “ Velvet Cushien” 
and other productions of the Rev. 
Mr. Cuningham, the avowed author* 
of this small volume, which exhibits 
most of the characteristics of ‘its 
predecessors—pleasing portraiture, 
little incident, chastened humour, 
and mild devotion. At the same 
time, we cannot much admire the 
plan of the present sketch, which is 
not sufficiently filled-up to answer 
the object of the author. This, we 
suspect, is to supersede all the pro- 
verbs except those of Solomon, or, 
to speak more explicitly, to substi- 
tute pithy sentences of Scripture for 
the short saws of the ancients, and 
the wisdom, or rather cunning, 
which, distilled and concentrated 
into brief sentences, and handed 
down from generation to generation, 
is often very prudeut, alias selfish, 
and sometimes worse. With this in- 
tention Mr. C. assumes the character 
of a lubberiy young man, who is 
brought up by a maiden aunt, as 
profound an admirer of ancient 
adages as the renowned Squire of 
Don Quixote. The portrait of this 
lady opens the book, and we give it 
as a fair specimen :— 

Of my parents I can say very little, 
for they died before I was two years old, 
But of my aunt Winifred, to whom my 
father committed me on his dying bed, 
as she is likely to act a very prominent 
part in this history, I feel it right to say 
a great deal.—She was then a little, 
round, well-conditioned perscn, with 
a remarkable air of self-complacency, 
Her eye was rather dull; her mouth 
had that sort of gentle elevation of the 
corners, which is not an unusual symbol 
of satisfaction with ourselves, and of q 
kind of quiet contempt for others, She 
was neatness itself; so that if the Hia- 
doos, who have, it is said, at least thirty 
thousand divinites, and therefore must 


have a god or goddess for almost ever 
thing, should ever determine to erect a 





* Not in the title-page or work, But 





subseqaently in the bookseller’s adver- 
tisement, 7 ; ; —s 
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- pagoda to the Goddess of Neatness, they 
would, I am persuaded, feel a very 
serious loss indeed in my aunt, as the 
priestess of it. She was, moreover, so 
‘remarkably punctual as to render: any 
clock or watch almost unnecessary in 
the place where she lived. A modern 
philosophical writer, in illustrating the 
force of habit, mentions an instance of 
an idiot, who lived for many years in 
the same room with a clock, by which 
fhe was much interested. It was at last 
removed; but the poor creature, faithful 
to his loquacious triend, continued for 
many years to cluck for sixty minutes, 
and then to strike, in regular succession, 
the hours with his hand upon the table. 
Now, I do not mean to say that my 
‘aunt either lucked or struck for the 
benefit of the neighbourhood; but she 
did what was quite as much to the pur- 
pose. When, from Lady-day to Mi- 
chaelmas, she appeared in fine weather 
‘at the sheep-fold (for she was scrupu- 
lously attentive to her health) to catch 
the morning-breath of the sheep, it 
was precisely eight o'clock. When she 
stooped in the broad, sunny, gravel walk, 
to gather agrimony or rosemary for her 
breakfast, it was precisely nine. At five 
minutes after nine her bell rang—not 
for family prayers—I wish it bhad—but 
for Harry to bring Pug and two cats 
‘their breakfast. Exactly ten minutes 
after this, the first hissings of her own 
urn were heard; and at precisely ten, 
this great business in the life of an idle 
person being accomplished, the breakfast 
vanished—crumbs and all. 

My aunt was constitutionally cautious. 
The high sense she had learned to enter- 
tain of her own value to the community, 
had so strengthened this inbred tendency, 
that the greatest part of every day was 
spent in considering low the rest of it 
might be spent in safety. Some of her 
neighbours were even scandalous enough 
to say, that, if she took a long journey, 
she was always * booked.” And, as to 
weather, she was at once the barometer 
and thermometer of the neighbourhood 
in her own person. The minutest varia- 
tions of cond: and heat, of damp and dry, 
might be traced, with the greatest accu- 
racy, in the colour and consistency of her 
shawl and gloves. 

Having tlius noticed her physical pro- 
perties, I must now proceed to her moral 
gualifications.. She was a person, then, 
as somebody says, “ of more ¢emper than 
passions.” ‘The first discovered itself so 
strongly in the circle of the family, that, 
whoever else might question its energy, 








the footman, the housemaid, and the 
cook were never heard (though the sub. 
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ject was most dutifully made the perpe 
tual topic of cuisinery discussion), to 
express 4 doubt upon the subject. As 
to het passions, I really believe that the 
strongest was the love of herself, and of 
myself, I speak of this love of the two 
asa single passion, hecause, I think, she 
chiefly loved me as her own property— 
as the child of her own creation—as a 
piece of living clay, which her own 
plastic hands were in the act of moulding 
intoman, I would not be ungrateful to 
her—nor would I for the world underva- 
lune the labours and watchings of those 
who, through the years of infancy, warm 
us in their bosom, and gently lead us up 
to manhood. He is not a man, but a 
monster, who does not do justice to the 
tenderness of a mother, or of those aunts 
who have every thing of a mother but the 
name, But my aunt was so singularly 
selfish ; her faults have inflicted such a 
succession of evils upon myself; and se 
entirely does my confident expectation 
of immensely benefiting the world by the 
relation of my own history, turn upon the 
developement of them, that I am com- 
pelled to state them, even at the risk of 
being deemed a very undutifal nephew. 
I ought, moreover, to say that I do think, 
if my aunt herself were alive, she would, 


in pity to the countless generations of | 


aunts and nephews hereafter to be born, 
desire me to proceed, 

Accordingly, I go on to state that pe- 
culiarity in the moral constitution of the 
old lady, which has given a complexion 
and shape to most of the events of my 
own lite—which has been, in fact, a sort 
of destiny, lashing me through a series of 
large and little occurrences, follies, and 
distresses ; a very small portion of which 
are to be faithfully set forth in the fol- 
lowing pages.—She was, then, passionately 
addicted to proverbs. Her whole life, and 
therefore my whole life, was governed by 
those maxims of ife and manners which 
are in such general cireulation, and are 
of such immeasurable weight, in certaia 
classes of society. 


There is, however, one point in 
the character of this good lady which 
we cannot allow to accord with the 
rest of the picture, and that is an 
avowed contempt for Scripture; but 
this was necessary to the plan, and 
affords an opportunity to contrast 
her with her sister, another maiden 
lady, whose.attachment to the Bible 
as the only rule of Jife.and conduct 
is equally conspicuous. Under the 
direction of his proverb loving aunt, 
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“| Now, without denying the false- 


' Sancho ig sent to school, armed with 
the pithy sentence ‘‘ Take care of 
number one,” which gets bim des- 


makes him a pilferer. To correct 

> the inconvenience of these results, 

his aunt furnishes him with another, 

“Do at Rome as they do at Rome ;” 

which, of course, makes him mean, 

servile, and complying, and procures 
him the honourable appellation of 

Sneak. From school he is sent to 

college, guarded by a store of pru- 

*) dential maxims, which involve him 

only in trouble, disquiet, aud irre- 
ligion, until at length he is corrected 
land converted (aunt Winifred dying) 

"by aunt Rachel, aided by a reverend 
divine. The conclusion is obvivus. 

’ - The principal defect of this per- 
formance is its want of connexion 
 hetween cause and effect; except in 
the childish misconception of the 
/two first proverbs, the means are 

_} totally inadequate to the ends. A 
young man departing to college 

armed with eight proverbs from a 

maiden aunt, and wholly perverted 

© by them, is hardly to be conceived : 
| and what are these proverbs ?— 











5 “ Moral Code for my nephew Sancho at 
college, collected from the stores of 
ancient and modern wisdom, by Wini- 
fred — 
“ On Religion. 

¢ Many men many minds.’ 

‘ Seeing is believing.’ 
“3. ‘ Never too late to repent.’ 

“4. The nearer the church the far- 
thet from God.’ 

* Qn Character. 

“1, €Nujlum numen abest si sit pru- 
dentia > or, as my aunt translated it, 
‘ Where piudence is, no divinity is ab- 
sent,’ ) oe 

“2. €An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God.’ . 


“* On the Choice of Friends. 
‘A warm enemy makes a warm 


#4 
ey 


utile. 


“ i. 
friend,’ 
tt) 


‘He is nobody's enemy but his 
éwn.’” 


hood of some of these adages, and 


Sancho ; or, the Proverbdialist: 


the inanity of all, they are not the 4 
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sort of poison which engenders infi- 
delity, and how they effectually 
operate to that result is no where 
shewn, or indeed how they operate 
at‘all; for the remainder of the book 
is almost entirely stricture and ‘epi- 
sode, which, though frequently good, ’ 
is entirely out of character and place. 
And here, once for all, let us enter’ 
our humble opinion against the pre- 
valent and fashionable custom of 
making Tales and Novels a vehicle’ 
for religious inculcation and contro- 
versy. Not but we know that the 
same thing has been done by the 
other side; but the character of the 
combatants is extremely different, 
and the arena possesses many more 
facilities for the one party than the 
other. To fictitious drawings of 
religious feelings, shaded out into 
person and character, beyond a pa- 
rable or an apologue, we wholly 
object ; and many very undeniable 
exhibitions of talent in this line of 
portraiture has struck us as altoge~ 
ther unprofitable in the way of in- 
tended benefit. On this account, 
we equally disclaim the coarse sto- 
ries of the Methodists, of apprentices 
drowned on a Sunday, &c. and the 
religious courtship of a Celebs and 
a Lucilla. The slightest considera- 
tion, in the first instance, proves that, 
God does not reward and punish in 
the way described ; and in the se- 
cond, a mixed sentiment is preduced, 
which will not always bear analysis, 
The white robe of religion rejects 
the ornament of artificial flowers; 
and, moreover, what is given as fie- 
tion, as fiction may be judged, and 
the blunders of the author be fas- 
tened upon his cause. Possibly we 
are the more decided upon this head 
because we think we can perceive 
that this tone is beginning to be as« 
sumed for very worldly purposes, ag 
far as books are concerned; and we 
eprecate a deluge of stuff dishp- 
nourable to religion because it will 
psell. - There is an episode in the 
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** Proverbialist,” containing the con- 
Version and death of a female cat- 


tager, very impressively, told; but, 


if fiction, what is it? and if not, 
how much more forcibly would it 
affect as fact. As to a difference of 
creeds and particular. forms of wor- 
ship in the pages of a tale, we dislike 
them altogether; they are never ad- 
mired there but by those why ad- 
maired them before. ‘There is an 
exhortation in this little volume on 
the subject of the Church of Eng- 
Yand, which is earnest, mild, and 
liberal ; but is it in its place in the 
pages of “Sancho the Proverbia- 
hst?” ‘Fhe truth is, the author con- 
tinually drops his assumed character, 
and speaks in his proper person; 
and possibly one of the. little ble- 
mishes ‘which an acute critic will 
perceive, and a generous one pardon, 
in the work before us, is a small 
share of that egotism, which, break- 
img out as it does.in our peliticians, 
poets, laurelled or otherwise, essay- 
ists, and all the tribe of pen-and-iuk, 
might with propriety give a denomi- 
pation to the age. 
—ee 
Heavione Hatt. 12mo. pp. 26. 


HEADLONG HALL is a pleasant 
little production, but somewhat too 
much in the broad style of burlesque, 
the ‘humourous order of the day, 
which expends all its Cayenne and 
attic on devils and carbonadoes, in- 
stead “of temperately seasoning our 
mental banquets with poignancy and 
relish. With respect to the ladies, 
too, it has another objection, being 
somewhat ‘too learned, and its ridi- 
cule falling upon systems to which 
——Heaven bless them!—they pay 
little attention. Perfectibility, de- 
ferioration, picturesque . planning, 
craniojogy, music mania, Scotch cri- 
ficism, &c. &c. are brought into 
¢ontact in the shape of visitors to 
Squire Héadlong, of Headlong Hall. 





Here‘they wrangle, converse by their 
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representatives, amusingly enough, 
but somewhat too much in the cati- 


cature style, We probably cannot 
give a better extract for our pages 
than the following attack and de- 
fence of ball parties, by an advocate 
of things as they are, and a decrier 
of civilization, 

Mr. Jenkinson.—There is certainly a 
great. deal to be said against dancing: 
there is also a great deal to be said in its 
favour. » The first side of the question I 
leave: for the: presext-to you: on the 
latter, I may vénture to alledge that no 
amusement seems more natural and more 
congenial to youth than this. It has the 


advantage of bringing young persons of. 


both sexes together, in a manner which 
its publicity renders perfectly unexcep- 
tionable, enabling them to see and know 
each other better than, perhaps, any 
other mode of general association. Téte- 
a-tétes-aré dangerons things. Small fa- 
mily parties are too much under mutual 
Oppery Asam, A _ball-room appears to me 
almost the only scene uniting that degree 
of rational and innocent liberty of inter- 
course; which it is desirable ‘to promote 
as much as possible between young per- 
sons, with that scrupulous attention to the 
delicacy and propriety of female con- 
duct, which [ consider the fendamental 
basis of all our most valuable ‘social re 
lations. 
Mr, Escot.—I expect’ you to confess 
that I: shall have more than balanced ‘it. 
A ball-room is an.epitome ofall. shat is 
most worthless and unamiable;in the 
great sphere of human, life. Every, petty 
and malignant passion is called into play. 


' Coquetry is perpetually.on. the alert: to 


captivate, caprice to mortify, and vanity 
to take offence. One amiable female is 
rendered, miserable, for the eyening, by 
secing another, whom she intended -to 
outshine, in a more attractive dress than 
her own: while the other omits no me- 
thods of giving stings ‘to her triumph, 
which she enjoys with all the secret ar- 
rogance of an oriental sultana. Another 
is compelled to dauce with a ntonster she 
abhors. A third has set her, heart on 
dancing with a particular partuer, ‘per- 
haps for the amjable motive of. annoyiog 
one of her dear friends : not only he, does 
not ask her, but. she sees him dancing 
with that identical dear friend, whom from 
that moment she hates more cordially 
than ever. Perhaps, what is: worse than 
all, she has set her heart on refusing same 
impertinent, fop, who does not give her 
the opportuvity.—As to. the men, the 
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pase is very nearly the same with them. 
Yo be sure, they have the privilege of 
making the first advances, and are, 
therefore, less liable to have an odious 
partner forced upon them: though this 
| sometimes happens, as I know by woeful 
. ' experience: but it is seldom they can 
'  procare the very partner they prefer, 

and when they do, the absurd necessity 

' of changing every two dances forces 

- them away, and leaves them only the 





. _ miserable alternative of taking up with 
[ ' something, disagreeable perhaps in it- 
. self, and at all events rendered by con- 
9 trast, or of retreating into some solitary 
¢ corner to vent their spleen on the first 
e idle coxcomb they can find. 

P We cannot forbear adding the two 
Je following pieces of versification, as 
ef pleasing examples of the fruit result- 
M ing from elegant scholarship, which 
7 all manner of affectation is driving 
al out of fashion. 

- LOVE AND OPPORTUNITY. 

ee ; : 

sr. O! who art thou, so swiftly flying ? 

te My name is Love, the child replied: 
‘fe Swifter I pass than south winds sighing, 
he Or streams, through summer vales that 
m- i glide. 

tal And who art thou, his flight pursuing ? 
a "Tis cold Neglect whom now you see: 
-! The little god you there are viewing 

™ Will die, if once he’s touched by me. 


*Q! who art thou, so fast proceeding, 
Ne’er zlancing back thine eyes of 
flame ? 
Marked but by few, through earth I’m 
speeding, 
And Opportunity’s my name. 
What form is that which scowls beside 
thee? 
Repentance is the form you see: 
Learn then the fate may yet betide thee— 
She seizes them who seize not me. 











TERZETTO.Tt 


Grey Twilight, from her shadowy hill, 
Discolours Nature’s vernal bloom, 
And sheds on grove, and stream, and 
rill, 
One placid tint of deepening gloom, 
The sailor sighs, ’mid shoreless seas, 
“y . Touched by the thought of friends afar, 
» As, fanned by ocean's flowing breeze, 
| He gazes on the western star. 






















*) * This stanza is imitated from a pas- 
7 sage in the * Occasione” of Machiavelli. 
|  f Imitated froma passage in the “ Pur- 
) gatorio” of Dante. 
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The wanderer hears, in pensive dream, 
The accents of the last farewell, 


As, pausing by the mountain-stream, 
He listens to the evening-bell. 


We should like to see this author 
in somewhat more of a full dress.— 
Quere, is his name D***** 2? 


ee > eee 


City oF THE PLaAGug, and other Poems; 
by John Wilson, author of the “ Isle 
of Palms.” 8vo. pp. 299. 

THE title-page of this volume led 

us to expect a poem on the subject 

of a city under the visitation of the 
plague, and a something highly so- 
lemn and affecting immediately oc- 
curred as issuable from such a con- 
ception. . On opening the book, 
however, we perceived that the sub- 
ject was dramatised, and our expec- 
tations lowered exceedingly. This 
is a species of calan:ity which no 
talent could bring close to the eye 
in the form of dialogue and charac- 
ter; and, if Mr. Wilson has failed, 
no one need wonder at it. Most 
injudiciously, too, he has taken the 
plague of London in 1605 as his 
theme; and consequently the pic- 
ture, in one sense, is brought. home, 
which only renders the want of veri- 
similitude more glaring. Unfortu- 
nately we are obliged to go still 
further, and assert that Mr. Wilson, 
and the school of poetry to which 
he belongs, are wholly unfit for the 
drama; as wild and unnatural fic- 
tion, distorted horror, and a fancy 
lost in diseased and sickly rumina- 
tion, can never assume a tone of 
nature and reality. We by no means 
contend that the “City of the 
Prague” should be judged like a 
drama for representation, as it has 
evidently been written with no such 
idea; each of the three acts into 
which it is divided being the length 
of an acting play in itself, and each 
scene or dialogue of most unreason- 
able duration. Plot there is none: 
extravagant, wild, and terrified cha- 
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racters come on and:go off, without 
either point or object than simply to 
uiter a given quantity of’ dreary 
complaint, denunciation,’ ‘raving, or 
prophecy, without the least diseri- 
mination as to character, and with 
such a mixture of hyperbole, in the 
way of horror, fhat, as extremes 
meet, ore is half moved to laughter. 
And then praying, preaching, the 
performance of ‘the funeral- “service, 
comfort to the sick in bed, &c. is all 
dramatised, and produces such an 
indiscriminate mass‘ of the sombre, 
that’ we are oppressed as with a 
blanket in any July—that of 1816 
excepted. This it is to move out of 
one’s sphere; for, after all, there is 
much fine poetry and some dark 
painting of great beauty: but Mr. 
Wilson is so given to our British 
malady, les fongueurs, as Madame 
de Staél callsit, “that it is impossible 
to extract any portion of a reason- 
able length as an example. Possibly 
the following may afford a specimen, 
though: the discerning reader will 
perceive that it is not allusive to the 
horrors of thé plague, but rather to 
the superstition which dreadful cala- 


mities engender; and indeed this is } 


the character of the whole produc- 
tion, ‘the’ Muse strangely omitting 
every opportunity for genuine and 
natural pathos, and, among so much 
real ‘horror, dealing only in that 
which is ‘either fancied or impossi- 
‘Die. ©. 


3d Hane Yea! halts the plague burst 


All he “had eye; sight witness’d in the 
- /eity. 


Dread: apparitions, ; that sent. threugh the } 


' -., $anl 
‘vorebodines of some wild calamity, 


‘The very day-tight seem'd - not” fo Be 


pound, 


Down troth ithe sun—a ghastly glimoner- 


inv haze 


_ Sent upwards from the earth; white’ every, 


face 


Leok’d, wan, and sallow gliding through 


rene ete streets,. 
That echoed in the darkness, - a heh the 


et of Literature. 


Of mist was drawn aside, there hung tha 
sun 
In the unrejoicing atmosphere, blood-red, 
And beamaless in his wrath. At morn and 
even, 
And through the dismal day, that fierce 
aspect . 
Glar’d:on the city, and many a wonder 
ing groupe 
Gaz’d till they searee believ’d it was the 
sun. 
-—Did any here behold, as I beheld, 
That plantom who three several nights 
appear’d, 
Sitting upon a cloud-built throne of state 
Right o’er St. Paul’s cathedral ? 
throne 
At the dead hour of night he took his 
seat, 
And, monarch-like, stretch’d out his 
mighty arm, 
That shone like lightning. In that kingly 
motion 
There seem’d a steadfast threat’ning— 
and his features, 
Gigantie ’neath their shadowy diadem, 
Frown’d, as the phantom vow’d within 
his heart 
Perdition to the city. Then he rose, 
Majestic spectre! keeping still his face 
‘Towards the domes beneath, and. disap- 
pear’d, 
Still threatening with his ontstretch’d 
arm of light, 
-" a black abyss ‘behind the clouds. 
‘oice from the crowd. Isaw him—on 
the very night I saw him | 
When first the plague broke out. 
3d Man, And saw ye not 


sky 
In long,long troops together—yet all 
silent, 
And umobser vant of each other, gliding 
Down a-dark flight of aeps that a 
to 
Into.the hesom of eternity? | 
Vaice from, the, crowd. Goon, go on— 
tell us of what thou sawest : 
Thou art a: scholar, and thy tongue cai 
») speak: 
Even like a written book... What sawest 
-;, thou, else ? 
3d Man. I have seen hearses moving 
through the sky! 
Not few or solitary, as on earth 
They pass us by upon a lonésome ‘road. 
Bat thousands, tens‘of thousands, mov ‘d 
along: 
In. grim procession—a long league of 
plumes 
‘Tossing in ‘the’storm that roar’ ‘d aloft in 
q *heéav en, 
Yet bearingumiwards throvgh the hurt 





veil 


cane, 


Qn that. 


The sheeted corpses stalking through the ) 
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A diack, a silent, a wild cavalcade 

That nothing might restrain; till in a 
moment 

tie heavens ‘were freed, and all the 
sparkling stars) 

Look’d through the blue and empty fir- 
mament ! 

Voice. They all foretold the plague. 
3d Man. And I have seen 

Amighty church-yard spread its dreary 
realms 

O’er half the visible heavens—a church- 
yard blacken’d 

With ceaseless funerals that besieg’d the 
gates 

With lamentation and a wailing echo. 

O'er that aérial cemet’ry hung a bell 

Upon a black and thund’rous looking 
clond, 

And there at intervals it swung and toll’d 


Throughout the startled sky! Not } 
‘alone, 

But many thousands, heard it—leaping 
up, 


Not knowing whether it might bea dream, 
As if an earthquake shvok them from 
their beds, 
Nor dar’d again to ‘sleep. 
1st Woman. Cease, cease that jargon 


Abcut sights seen im the'’sky. ‘The city 
shews; 

Phantonis, and edhe, and Churols-yaitls 
enow, 


Without recourse to iOS i the heaven. 
Voice. Heed not that foolish wretch— 
go on, go on ;'® 

J love to feel ny ait stand: up.o on end, 

And my heart: ‘beat till 1 ean hear ‘its 
sound. 

3d Man: Dost not eomeidn that black 

stormy night, 

When all at once the hurricano: ceased, 

And silence came as suddenly as light 

Bursting on darkness? In that awful hush 

The city like a panting monster lay, 

Fearful of danger which it kuew not of, 

Yet felt that it was near. Then overhead, 

As trom a floating ¢load;'a mighty voice 

Came like ‘the roar of ocean, “ Death! 
death! death!” 

A thotisand echoes wail'd the giant-cry 

Faintlier and faintlier—till once more 
the storm 

Rose on the night, and: that portentous 
voice 

Left the pale city quaking in its fear. 


~My. Wilson is more at home. in 


the smaller. poems which follow. : 


One, called the ‘‘ Children’s Dance,” 
is very pleasing, being a: deseription 
of a ball of infant cottagers, under 
the superintendence of. a, dancing- 
master, such as attend the, farm- 


The City of the Plague, and other Poems. 
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houses and cottages in Scotland and. 
the north of England. Like every 
thing of this poet, it is too long; in 
other respects, for tenderness . and 
simplicity it may vie with Shenstone’s 
** Schoo}- mistress.” 

The great fault of Mr. Wilson, 
when in point, of subject and. the 
handling of it he is at home, Js a 
kind of diffuse namby-pamby, al- 
luding to Dean Swift’s significant 
denomination of the poetry of Am- 
brose Phillips... No sural] portion of 
this would be ured if the , bard 
could learn when to leave off; but, 
from one end of the book.to the 
other, lengthiness is the morta] sin, 
Every subject is oppressed and sujo- 
thered in wordy dilation, which 
sometimes produces amistiness which 
conceals meanmg altogether. ‘The 
poem the clearest from this species 
of redundant. ansbiguity and .pueri- 
lity, is the following: 


SOLITUDE. 


O yale of visionary rest! 
—Hush'd as the grave it lies 
With heaving banks of tenderest green; 
Yet brightiy, happily serene, ., 

As cloud-vale of the'sleepy west 
Reposing on the skies. noes 
Its reigning spirit may not vary++" pees 
What change can seasotis bring <o'': 
Unto so sweet, so calm a spety: is 
Where every loud and restless thing . 

Is like a far-off dream forgot? 

Mild; gentle, mournfat, solitary, 

Asif it aye were spriag,) 55 oo utr os 
And Nature lov’d to witness here Ke 
The still joys of, the infant. ycar, 

’*Mid flowers and music wandering glad, 
For ever happy, yet for ever sad.” 


- 


This little world how still and fone’ 
With that horizon of its own? 
And, when mi silence falls the night,“ 
With its own Moon how purely brigit! 

No shepherd’s cot is here—no shealine 
Its verdant roof through treés rey ealing ; 
No branchy covert like a hest, ~~ 
Where the weary woodmen rest, 
And their jocund carols sing 
O’er the fallen forest-king, 
Inyiolate hy human hand 
The fragrant w hite-sténi’d © bitchtiees 

stand, 
With many 2 greenand sunny glade 
Mid their embow crits niurmurs made 
ee Resa 
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By gradual soft decay— 

Where, stealing to that little lawn 
From secret haunt and half-afraid, 
The doe, in mute affection gay, 

At close of eve leads forth her fawn 
Amid the flowers to play. 

And in that dells soft bosom, lo! 
Where smileth up a cheerful glow 

Of water pure as air, 

A tara by two small streamlets spread 
In beanty o’er its waveless bed, | 
Reflecting in that heaven so still 

The bircii-grove mid-way up the hill, 
And summits green and bare. 

How lone! beneath its veil of dew 
That Morning’s rosy fingers drew, 
Seldom shepherd's foot hath prest 
One primrose in its sunny rest. 

The sheep at distance from the spring 
May here her Jambkins chance to bring, 
Sporting with their shadows airy, 
Fach like tiny water-fairy 
Imaged in the lucid lake ! 

The hive-bee here doth sometimes make 
Music, whose sweet murmurings tell, 
Of his shelter’d straw-roof'd cell, 
Standing ’mid some garden gay, © 
Near a cottage far awzy. . 

By the lake-side, on a stone 

Stands the heron all alone, 

Still as any lifeless thing! 

Slowly moves his laggard wing, 

And, cloud-jike floatmg with the gale, 
Leaves at last the quiet vale. 


We take our leave of Mr. Wilson, 
with an ardent wish that he may not 
prove another victim to the wild and 
fantastic theory which seems to be 
operating upon the finest brains in 
the country. dali 
St. VALENTINE’s Eve; 3 vol. by Mrs, 

Opie. 

Emma ; 3 vol. by the author of “ Pride 
‘ and Prejudice.” 
WE notice these two works together, 
because we think. they both evince 
‘the truth of av observation we made 
in’ our ‘last number on the “ Anti- 
-quary;” namely, that two or three 
novels generally exhaust the inven- 
tive faculties of authors in this line. 


The “ St.Valentine’s Eve” is every. 


way ubworthy ‘Mrs. Opie; ~ and 


** Emma” falls not only below “ Pride- 


and Prejudice” (probably the: most 
pleasant novel of-the last :half dozen 


- years); but also. ef. “Mansfield 





Park,” a later production by the 
same author. With respect to Mrs. 
Opie, in particular, we have been 
woefully disappointed ; and we should 
scarcely have known her again, but 
for the constancy of her attention to 
that taking article of the ladies’ 
dress, a velvet pelisse, which gene- 
rally makes its appearance in some 
part of her pages. The. principal 
merit of Mrs. Opies former pro- 
ductions was pathos and simplicity ; 
in the present she has attempted 
something more, and failed. Her 
heroine, too, is in very bad. taste ; 
for we are not to be misled by the 
religious garb into which it has be- 
come fashionable to dress the pat- 
terus of circulating libraries, into 
admiration of folly and inconsistency. 
The pink of perfection of Mrs. Opie 
absolutely distracts to desperation a 
doting and a reasonably doubting 
husband, and effects her own death 
by keeping a silly oath made to hide 
the follies of a reprobate, the disso- 
lution of which was called by every 
law of God and man. This is a 
species of manufacturing woe we can 
never subscribe to, and consequently 
we ‘have not a spark of sympathy 
through the whole story, beyond the 
three first chapters; and, to say the 
truth, Mrs. O. cannot describe the 
circles of fashion, and makes’ some 
blunders with respect to the peerag® 
we are surprised at—for instance, 
an Englisli earl in debé is congratu- 
lated for being delivered from a 


B36 ’ 
gaol, and the sister and daughter of 


-an earl (for such, as her nephew is 


oné, we suppose Mrs. Baynton: to 


be) js not entitled /ady, ‘These may 


be deemed trifles, but they shew a 
total want of acquaintance with. the 
circles ‘ described ;° and. .truly: the 
Shirleys act ‘more like petty trades- 
people than people of quality, and 
—in short, the story is very poor, 
and deserves-no. analysis, ‘We must, 
however, again advert, to one thing 


which -we havealready alluded to an 
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eut observations on the work of Mr. 
Cunningham—the: introduction of 
religion and texts of Scripture into 
novels. As in the present instance, 
silly and misconceived characters 
will run about in wordy devotion, 
‘and sacred texts and inierences will 
be open to derision. If a novellist 
wishes-to exhibit his or her own re- 
ligion in an exemplary character, let 
it be made the base not the surface 
of action, and shew its operation 
without being obtruded in common 
conversation,—a pharasaieal prac- 
tice, which in real life is as intolera- 
ble as it is deceptive, ill-judged, and 
irreverend. 

As to “Emma,” the falling off is 
of another kind, and we firmly be- 
lieve unavoidable, just as a die ceases 
after a while to yield strong im- 
pressions. The talent of this author 
is displayed in an accurate descrip- 
tion of country society, consisting of 
the middling geutry and those who 
move in the sphere around them: 
every body must acknowledge these 
form. no inexhaustible magazine. 
But, after all, “Emma” is not only 
readable, but. pleasantly so:—the 
personage so termed is a young lady 
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of talent, who is led by a soniewhat 
too high opinion of her own jene- 
tration to arrange. matches, in ber 
mind, for all her acquaintance, asd 
whose pleasant castle: building al- 
ways proves foundationless, and 
leaves her wondering and excusing 
herself until she finally stands -cor- 
recied. Her succession of mistakes 
with respect to a siniple young girl, 
whom she has taken under her espe- 
cial protection, as to marriage, 1s 
described with great felicity; -and 
the nature exhibited im the sketches 
of iiarriet Smith and Robert Martin 
is truly pleasing. We have, how- 
ever, to mention. one defect which 
the author can avoid, which is think- 
ing a foolish character will always 
entertain because it is natural. Thus 
a weak gabbling country spinster ts 
made to talk in this novel with the 
nicest keeping; but she tatks inft- 
nitely too much, or, rather, “fills tne 
finitely too many peges. The Mrs. 
Bennett of ‘* Pride and Prejudice” 
was a truly humourous and natural 
sketch in something’ of the same 
way, and we fear has seduced—* ‘Les 
longueurs, les longuenrs, les Tons 
gueurs ?—* Le sage entend a demi. 


of sprightliness and mind rather than | mot.’ 
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: FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, AND REMAINS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF WOMAN, zi 
HER CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS., 
—<=— 
This head is opened to supply the place of Memoirs of eminent Women in Great 


Britain, which, though still abundant in material, began to fail in vuricty. |The eause is 
obvious ;—the biography of a certiin order of females only, was adapted for our pages, 
and it happens that such lives afford less diversity in detacl, and consequently less scope 
Jor varied remark, than way other. Released from formal narrative, the field is infinitely 
wider, because we may frequently say much of those of whom we should not choose to say 
all—for we trust our morql purpose will be always the same. ‘This departinent, -as now 
arranzed, will therefore forma kind of common }lace book fer miscellanéous communi- 


- €ation and remark, distinctly allusice to the sex; and, among other particulars, will 


embrace.a selection of unpubiished letters of eminent femalis, with which'a correspondent 


has politely undertaken to furnish us, gud lo. whom we, hereby beg lcare to intimate our 


thanks and acceptunce.—Ep, 
HE following letters are the pro- | Earl of Essex. ‘The first’ of them 
duction of the wife of Eliza- | exhibits the mournful ‘bat beautiful 
bets favourite, the* unfortunate.) pictureéof a wife,ia sickness andin 
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sorrow, imploring for a condemned 
husband. 


LETTER FROM THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX 
TO SECRETARY CECIL, ON BEHALF OF 
HER HUSBAND. 

“SIR, 
‘Although the awnswere I receved 


from you two daies since gave mee 


small imcouragement to flatter my- | 


self that anie importunitie I could 
make should bee able to appease the 
seandall yon had conceaved to bee 


given by my unfortunat husband ; | 


yet, had it not pleased God to poure 
upon mice one affliction after ano- 
ther, and to add to the immeasurable 
sorrowes of my harte so violent a 
sicknes as I am not able of myself 
to stur out of my bed, I had pre- 
sented. unto your vew the image of 
the importunat widow mentiored in 
the Scriptur, and had never ceased 
to pester you with my complaints 
till you had afforded me some assur- 
ance that, whatsoever respects might 
‘deporte you from so muche as wish- 
‘inge my husband’s good, yet that an 
atiicted and wofull lady should not 
wholly loose her; labour, or returne 
desperate ef such comforts as the 
Jast yeare you'so henorably ministred 
unto mee in a greate affliction, though 
differmg from this in qualitie. As I 
receaved then such noble curtesies 

rom you as must never be forgotten, 
so be perswaded, I beseech you, 
that whatsoever new favor you shall 
now. be pleased to add to the old, 
shall so bind me to reverence of 
your virtues as I will resolve to 
reckon niyself a bankerout till I have 
yielded some. demonstrative _ testi- 
monié of the best thankiuliness that 
the honestest harte can express for 
the worthest benefitts. Honorable 
S', L know there be private causes 
to discourage me from movinge you 
‘herein ; yet, seeinge the highest Pre- 
vidence hath placed you in a calling 
most -proper to be a mene -for my 
comforte, and that former experi- 
ance Jhath  taugli>me that you are 





Letters from the Countess of Essex to Secretary Cecil. 
rather inclyned.to doe good then te 


looke alway to private interest, [ 
beseeche you, even for your vertue’s 
Sake, performe this noble office. for 
mee, as to joyne with the rest of 
your L* of the councell in presentinge 
my humblest supplication to. her 
Ma‘. Bere, S‘, I pray you, with 
theise tedious blotts from her feeble 
hand and sad sick harte (that is 
stored with much thankfuines and 
infinite best wishes unto you), who 
will ever rest 
‘* Your most beholdinge, poor, . 
‘* distressed trend, 
‘“‘ Fr. Essex. 
“Good Mr. Secretary, even as 
you desire of God that your own 
sonne never bee made orphane by 
the untimely or unnatural death of 
his deere father, vouchsafe a relent- 
inge to the not urginge, if you may 
not to the hindringe of that fatall 
warrant for exeeution, w% if. it bee 
once signed, I shall never wish to 
breathe one houre after.” coh 
(Lansdowne MSS. vol, 88.) ; 
The next refers to forfeiture by 
attainder, and shews the -dreudfal 
injustice to creditors and others 
arising out of this remnant of’ bar- 
barity, the repeal of which has been 
lately attempted in vain. God has 
said, J will—not theu shalt—visit 
the sins of the ‘fathers upon ‘the 
| children. 








| LETTER FROM THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX 
| TO SECRETARY CECIL. 

“ Finding that my. late ‘unfortu- 
| nate husband’s whole estate was made 
over to sundry persons for the pay- 
‘ment of his great debts, and that 
| little or nothing (for ought I yet 
. learn, not forty pounds a year,) will 
arise out of all the living towards 
ihe. maintenance and education of 
my three.poor children, especially if 
forfeiture be taken by her Majesty 
of that part of the land and lease 
couveyedta S Gilly Mericke, where- 





unto her Majesty is now entitled by 
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fis attainder; I most earnestly in| 
treat you to become an honorable 
intercessor to her Majesty in my be- 
half, that, in her royal bounty and 
princely goodness, her Highness will 
remit these forfeitures made unto 
her by S‘ Gilly Mericke’s attainder, 
and suffer them to ran on to the 
discharging of debts, as they were 
intended in the conveyance.” 
“3s April, 1601.” 
( Bibl. Birch, 4160.) 
—<————- 


AN article in the recently published 
Quarterly Review, on the Poor, in- 
cidentally alludes to the various 
female orders of charity in Catholic 
countries—such as the Beguines and 
others, a part of whose care it is to 
attend upon the sick, or to visit the 


Protestant Beguines. 





abodes of misery and distress. The 
Reviewer ventures to hint a wish that 
similar sisterhoods, of a religious 
character, might be formed in Eng- 
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instance, it is obvious that more able, 
if less disinterested, assistance! can 
be procured, and that too in the 
proper employment of a part of the 
sex who want it. Therecan be no 
doubt that an informed and matronly 
attention to the misfortunes’ and 
wants of the poor may be now and 
then serviceable in country vicinities; 
and the more this can be done with 
prudence and address, the better. 
But those who attend to such duties 
of Christian charity at present—and 
there is scarcely a village where they 
are not practised, more or less— 
know how difficult it is to assist-po- 
verty and distress in the way of 
dictation. Is this to be lamented? © 
—probably not. They who wish 
the poor to submit to a species of 
pupillage, are not friends either to 
the poor or to society; and let the 
spirit of dependence and paeperisim 
become as prevalent as itis likely fo 
do, aud the willingness of the lowest 


land. Admirable and beneficial as | classes to have their affairs managed 


the actuating principle is, and unde- 
niable as the good occasionally ef- 
fected, it may be doubted if in this 
country such associations can be 
consistently adopted. In the first 
place, the doctrine of works, as a 
merit, is almost wholly discarded by 
Protestants ; and thus one of the first 
motives to the zeal and tenacity ne- 


cessary to a regular devotion of this | 
nature, would be done away. Then 


again, a life of celibacy seems neces- 
sary to the effectual performance of 
duties so arduous; and, thank Hea- 
ven, vows of this nature~vould be 
nugatory in this island. It may. be 


observed’ also, that the character of 


our lowet orders is not favourable to 
this species of eleemosynary inferfe- 
rence, and that the respect die to 
the charitable sisters could only be 
ensured among a people who regard 
then with religious venefation, 
Thirdly, these said sisters must either 
passess fortunes themsélves, or be 





for them will change the character 
of the country. Thus then, Mes- 
sicurs of tiie Quarterly, not only is 
there a want of religious ground for 
your ‘religious sisterhoods,. bat a 
certain churlish spirit of indepen- 
dence in your poor country-folks 
would render their services nugatory; 
and, what is more to the purpose, it 
is hoped that they will continue to 
possess it. 

No,—Beguines and sisters of cha- 
rity are not ealculated for the meri- 
dian of England. Unprotected by 
sentiments of religious sanctity, who 
would wish to see wandering female 
attendants in hospitals and. sick- 
wards; and, eves as nurses. in- the 
retreats of sick poverty, who cannot 
see that a. certaiycexperience and 
hardihood is: requisite fer the ocen- 
pation, and) whielb eur » purposed 
nuns, unless bonnd by dath or con- 
stience not’ to become. wives}: ean 
never obtaim 


supported by finds; aiid, in either} - The hedd undextyhich the present 
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strictures appear being intended to 
embrace, deviously and miscellane- 
ously, whatever, as record, anec- 
dote, or suggestion, relates to the sex 
universally, it has been thought that a 
few observations upon a hint thrown 
out by a widely-circulated journal, 
may be serviceable. They are of- 
fered with the greater readiness, be- 
cause there is a something specious 
and beautiful, in theory, in the idea 
of communities of females soothing 
the bed of sickness, and ministering, 
like guardian angels, to disease and 
poverty. Whiere it is possible, La. 


dies, always be such; but no asso- 
ciations, no profession of charity, 
no baseless euthusiasm,—they are 
neither calculated for the times, your 
country, or yourselves.—Eb, 


eR 


WE have been favoured by a cor- 
respondent im Paris with some ex- 
tracts from a work which will soon 
appear in an English dress, and 
which is composed of the manuscript 
notes of the celebrated traveller 
Don Raphael, on the manners, cus- 
toms, and ceremonies, of the Be- 
douins, or Arabs of the Desert. We 
were particularly struck with the 
tenor of one or two of them, which 
exhibit their extreme respect for wo- 
man, and throw some light upon 
the origin of that romantic and chi- 
valric spirit that distinguished the 
Moors of Spain in the more pros- 
perous period of their empire, at 
which time they rather exceeded the 
Christian “ throng of knights and 
barons bold” in gallantry, ardour, 
and devotion to the sex. 

“So great, so holy, is the respect 
of these wandering tribes for the 
fair sex,” says our extract, “ that 
the presence, the voice even, of a 
woman can arrest the uplifted cine 
tar charged with death, and bid it 
fall harmless. Wioever has com- 
mitted a crime, even murder, is as 
safe if a womaa takes him under her 

2 
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protection as in the houses of refuge 
under the Mosaic law, or the sane- 
tuary of the Christian church. If 
the criminal espies a woman, he runs 
up to her, and, hiding his head in 
the wide sleeve of ber dress, cries 
‘Under thy protection!’ She in- 
stantly draws the Arabs around her 
by her cries, and addresses them 
thus—‘ Arabs! in the name of God 
and of my father (or of her husband, 
if she is married,) I charge you not 
to strike this men, were it even with 
roses.” After this charge, no person 
dare to lay hands on him. 

“The right of pardoning is so 
completely established in favour of 
the sex, that, in some tribes where 
they never appear before men, and 
in others where they are occupied in 
the tents, if a criminal can escape to 
their tent, he is saved. The mo- 
ment be is near enough to be heard, 
he cries aloud ‘1 am under the pro- 
tection of the harem!’ At these 
words alk the women reply, without 
appearing, ‘Fly from him!’ and, 
were he condemned to death by the 
prince himself, and by the council 
of the principal persons of his tribe, 
the punishment of his crime is re- 
mitted without hesitation immedi- 
ately, and he is allowed to go where 
he pleases. 

* On the subject of this preroga- 
tive (dangerous, it is true, in a moral 
point of view, but, under that of 
humanity, the noblest that the sex 
can possess, inclined as the female 
heart is to goodness and sensibility,) 
the Scheik Mouca Abou Kalaf re- 
lated to me the following curious 
anecdote of the rights of the sex, 
and the presence of mind pf the wife 
of a Bedouin :— 

“The Bedouin having blasphemed 
the name, the beard, and the honour 
of his chief, was about to receive 
the bastinado for his insolence. Al- 
ready the wretch, extended on the 
sand, contemplated the dread pre- 
parations for his punishment, when, 
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perceiving his wife running towards 
them, he placed himself under her 
protection by the accustomed for- 
mula; to which she did not fail to 
reply in the usual way. ‘ But,’ said 
the scheik, ‘ thy husband has, com- 
mitted an offence which does not 
admit of pardon.’—‘ Oh! great 
prince, the blasphemy is horrible, | 
confess, and merits exemplary pu- 
nishment; but it is not my whole 
husband who has thus rendered him- 
self guilty towards, thee. —‘ What!’ 
replied the prince, ‘ how is it not 
thy whole husband ?—‘ No,’ conti- 
nued the woman, ‘ it is but the half 
of him that has committed the in- 
sult; for am not I the other half—I 
who never offended thee? Now the 
guilty half places itself under the 
protection of the innocent half, and 


the latter cannot suffer the former to 


be punished,’ 
‘The anger of the prince was 
disarmed by this witty. reply, and 
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sions... ., | 

‘¢ It is to be observed, to the ho- 
nour of these barbarous hordes, that 
neither the age nor rank of,a female 
augments or diminishes, in such a 
case, the empire they exercise over 
the other sex. A poor old womay 
is regarded as much as the wife of 
her prince, and more than the prince 
himself.” 

We must not, however, be alto- 
gether seduced by the gallantry with 
which we abound into the conceals 
ment of a suspicion that this exces- 
sive veneration now and then disguises 
a real slavery, like the honours paid 
to the vestals of Rome; and, ia this 
opinion, we exhort our fair readers ra- 
ther to admire the simple, pure, and 
natural homage of the heart, than 
honorary wreaths, which, to borrow 
the beautiful Arabian figure, are not 
the less bonds because formed of 
roses.—ED. 
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The sainted sage, the bard divine, 
The few whom Genius gave to shine.— 
: GRAY. 


oe ee 


; ROET’S CORNER. 
Mae soul of that man or woman 
~, -toust..be dull, indeed, which, 
nurtured into the least knowledge or 
apprehension. of the claims of Ge- 
nius, can. traverse this sacred nook 
with apathy. Chastened by.a tender 
and, holy. melancholy, such a crowd 
of the purest,. brightest associations 
mish into the mind, we can almost 
fancy inspiration to breathe around 
us,.,and that. “‘ even in their .ashes 
live the wonted fires” of «* sage and 
hard. divine.”, Without something 
of .enthusiasm, this corner of the 
Abbey. presents. little.to attract the 
aliention. of the mere gazer; the 


most interesting tombs and cenotaphs : 


Britis Lapy’s Mag, No, 21. 
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being .either old, «mutilated, and 
tasteless, or plain and _incifferent 
performances. But the ‘ storied 
urn and animated bust,” speaking 
merely as to beauty of execution, are 
precisely what in the present instance 
we can best spare. Absolutely ne- 
cessary to those. who survive but in 
epitaphs, they are very secondary.as 
mementos. of the gifted few, who, 
to. borrow from Horace, prepare: 
themselves monuments more durable 
than brass, and that can only: pass 
away with the language in which 
they are constructed. ..We by no 
means, however, intend to say: that 
the tomb of Genius: should not sbe 
decorated by the hand.of Art, svhich 
it sometimes; so. felicitously inspires. 
and guides; but, tostatea fact,—that 


eye without soul +has little in Poet’s ° 
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Corner to attract it, and that the 
chief, if not the only, pleasure to be 
derived from a visit to it must be 
furnished by the sympathies and re- 
collections of the spectator. Hap- 
pily favoured this way, his pleasure 
will be high—his self-communion 
sweet. 

In treating of these tombs, we shall 
pay some slight attention to chrono- 
logy and locality, but not be abso- 
lutely confined by either. Thus we 
will commence with that venerable 
bard who is generally called (and in 
a qualified sense with accuracy) the 
Father of English Poets. 

GEOFFRY CHAUCER. 

The tomb of this great and varied 
genius, which is situated on the east 
side of the south cross, is formed of 
grey marble, and was expensive and 
magnificent at the time of the erec- 
tion, 1555. It exhibits two pillars 
supporting four gothic arches, and, 
as appears by a Latin inscription 
thereon, was erected by Nicholas 
Brigham, upwards of 150 years after 
the death of Chaucer, in the name 
of the Muses; for which may the 
Muses honour, and gentle and en- 
lightened spirits respect him. And 
here be it noticed, that a modest 
wish of living in the complacent 
acknowledgment of posterity can 
scarcely be more judiciously exhi- 
bited than in this very way. When 
the tomb before us shall have be- 
come dust, like its occupant*, while 
a record of the Abbey remains, this 
pleasing proof of piety (in the Ro- 
gman sense of the term) will be re- 
membered. We always respected 
the honest ambition of that little 
wren who soared aloft on the back of 
the eagle. 


* We know. of no fund to renew or 
repair these tributes of respect to Ge- 
nius, and think a small pa.t of the ample 
revenues of the dean and chapter of 
Westminster might, under certain regu- 
lations, be honourably employed for that 


‘purpose.—Eb. 
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We pretend not in this strain of 
reverie and recollection to write bio- 
graphically, and consequently shall 
not occupy ourselves with a sketch 
of the life of Geoffry Chaucer, 
which would only be a rapid way of 
filling up a page with dates from 
Watkins’ portable Biography. In 
truth, we suppose these truths known 
to the generality of our readers, 
who, however repelled by the neces- 
sity of glossary, are acquainted with 
the character of this great man, and 
have doubtless met his poetry in the 
volumes of Dryden, Pope, and 
others. With the Palamon and Ar- 
cite, the Flower and the Leaf, the 
Cock and the Fox, of Dryden, most 
readers of poetry are acquainted, as 
well as with the January and May, 
the Temple of Fame, and the Wife 
of Bath, of Pope; to say nothing of 
modernised versions of the whole. 
These specimens are quite enough to | 
open the mind to the genius of Chau- © 
cer, who, however far himself atrans- [ 
lator from the Italian, was a prodigy 
for his age, and, contending, as hedid, 
with an unformed language, an un- 
common instance of ability and indus- | 7 
try united. In his Canterbury Tales | q 
he exhibits that mixture of fancy, hu- 
mour, and observation, which, as a 
compound in certain nicely-regulated 
proportions, is probably the rarest ex- 
hibition of Genius. Perfectlydramatic, 
too, incastand character,had Chaucer [| 
lived in theatrical times, what genuine | _ 
comedy in ‘‘ mine Host,” the Wife 
of Bath, the Abbess, and the lower 
companions of the Pilgrimage! what 
refined and pleasant touches in the 
Knight, the Squire, and the Clerk 
of Oxenford. ‘The setting-out from 
the Tabard in Southwark, of this ad- 
mirably contrasted groupe, we have J 
always conceived to be one of the F 
most vivid assemblages of character 
we ever witnessed ; and those who 
have seen the admirable picture of F 
Stothard on the subject, will have FF 
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additional reason to agree with us. 
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Considering the age in which 
Chaucer lived, and the quantity that 
he wrote, it is surprising how little 
there is in his works unfit for the eye 
of delicacy. A few pages would 
comprise the whole; being chiefly 
contained in the tales of one or two 
of the rustic companions of the pil- 
grimage. It is pleasant to know that 
in his decline Chaucer thought of 
these passages as he ought to do, 
and expressed his penitence and sor- 
row for them with devotional ear- 
nestness. . May Genius never forget 
that, when standing on the brink of 
another existence, no small consola- 
tion will accrue from the reflection 
that they never wrote 


# A word, which dying, they would wish 
to blot.” 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


This pride and glory of English- 
men was buried in his native parish 
of Stratford-upon-A von ; consequent- 
ly his monument in the Abbey is only 
a cenotaph, erected by public sub- 
scription, and constructed under the 
direction of the architectural Lord 
Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, 
and Mr. Martin. It was designed 
by Kent, and executed by Schee- 
makers; and both the design and 
execution are composed, dignified, 
and elegant. The bard is repre- 
sented leaning upon a pedestal, and 
pointing to an inscription from his 
own ‘ ‘Tempest”— 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pa- 
laces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe 
itself; 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fab:ick of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind. 

** Nothing,” says Montesquieu, 
“is so dithicult to prove as a thing 
that is clear ;” and, in the same spi- 
rit, nothing is more dificult than to 
expatiate on great and widely-ac 
knowledged merit. Voltaireobserved 
of Shakspeare, that he was the idol 
ofthe English nation, and that what 
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a people admired for a hundred years 
they would admire for a thousand ; 
a position, we presume, intending to 
insinuate that our exalted opinion of 
the unrivalled bard resulted from 
education and prejudice. That we 
are occasionally pestered with much 
ignorant and common-place idolatry 
of Shakspeare, is undeniable; but, 
with due respect to Mons. Voltaire, 
we reject his covert conclusion. Our 
real admiration of Shakspeare in- 
creases in exact proportion as we 
study him; and he has fairly wrested 
acknowledgment from the pedantic 
erudit, and obtained it from the 
profound and liberal scholar. At 
the same time, as foreigners become 
versed in our language, he receives 
their homage also; and we refer to 
the recent dramatic Essay of Schle- 
gel as aproof of it. ln fact, no one is 
less the poet of a single country, and 
more calculated for universal relish, 
than Shakspeare; for, though tastes 
may be formed against him, hike that 
of the French, we are assured that 
the more the acquired perceptions 
yield to the genuine, the better his 
merit will be appreciated; a truth 
which is becoming every day more 
apparent. The mixing-up of him, 
indeed, was most felicitous—wit, 
humour, and imagination, joined to 
a penetration into the texture of the 
human heart, amounting almost to 
the miraculous. To these add a 
rapidity of conception, which could 
not only imagine but pourtray those 
numerous _ half-distinct emotions, 
which even few can explain who feel 
them, much less describe them in 
others. We detest jargon, but wethink 
Shakspeare, in the power of at once 
detecting and pourtraying the invo- 
tuntary motive and halt-conscious 
spring of action, exceeds every writer 
on the face of the earth; and we 
opiue that we might with safety de- 
nominate his drama to be not ouly 
the most brilliant, but the most pro- 





found and philosophical result of 
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human effort that was ever produced 
by one man ) 

And this man, who drank so 
deeply of divine inspiration, half- 
unconscious of the draught, literally 
scattered his rich productions around 
him, without caring either for fame 
or immortality; and, but for the in- 
terested industry of others, the works 
of a being * so noble in reason,” so 
*‘ infinite in faculties,” might have 
been lost to the world for ever. 
What an idea is presented by the ex- 
istence of such genius with uncon- 
sciousness |—Is it an exalted one ?— 
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we know not ;—we sometimes fear 
that it may tend in opinion to reduce 
man to a mere organised machine, 
the abode of some good or bad, 
some gross or refined demon, who 
leaves only the appearance of voli- 
tion to the automaton. If this piece 
of Platonism be well founded, some 
emanation of immense intelligence 
tuok a liking to the form of the 
son of a woolcomber in Warwick- 
shire, and the result has been those 
divine ideal combinations called 
Macbeth — Hamlet, &c. &c,—It 
must be so. 
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Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.—SHAKS, 





LINES, 


Composed after reading Lord ByRON'’s 
““ Domestic Poems.” 


JJ NAPPY Byron! blest with pow’rs, 

in vain, 

To pour along the soul-subduing strain, 

If doom’d in manly prime, without relief, 

To sink the victim of corroding grief? 

How sad the destiny that reigns below, 

To plunge the mightiest spirits into woe! 

Byron, at once with rank and fortune 
crown’d, 

With taste illumin’d, and by Fame re- 
nown’d, 

Rapt child of Genius, warm’d with mas- 
ter-mind, 

Vigorous, excursive, bold and unconfin’d, 

Drains—deeply drains—with many a bit- 


ter sup, 
E’en to the dregs, Affiiction’s poison’d 
cup! 
Daughter of heaven, bright Beauty! then, 
indeed, 
Before thy throne shall Genius vainly 
lead ? 
Genius, like thee, O Beanty! heavenly- 
orn 
Twin-seraph !—then shall angel, angel 
scorn? 


Forbid it, ye celestial powers above, 
Who fan the flames of Genius and of Love, 


Who give the rose of Beauty, to unfold 

An earthly form cast in a heav’nly mould, 

And plume with wings the lofty-moving 
mind, 

Proudlyto soarand charm all human kind. 

The noblest deed that those can do that 
live 

Is, like a God, sublimely to forgive. 

Great actions deeply sink in noble minds, 

Where all that’s greatitself reflected finds; 

Justice with mercy temper’d, head and 
heart 

At once inspires to act the worthiest part; 

Judgment it gives, to fix the wavering will, 

Yet each fine feeling warms with holy 
thrill, 

‘Fhen may dire strife in heav’a no more 
preside, 

But Genius Beauty hail once more his 
bride ; 

While, in oblivion all the past forgot, 

Felicity be either Byron’s lot !— 

So wills the Bard, who at bright Beauty’s 
shrine 

Offers these lays for Genius the divine. 

Geo. TAYLER, 
Belmont-place, Vauxhall ; 
Aug. 5, 1816. 
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VISIONARY FRAGMENT, 
TO THE MEMORY OF MR. THOMPSON.* 


METHOUGHT it was a night so calm, 
And yet so brightly clear and gay, 

It might have been to grief a balm 
That swept all worldly cares away. 


—" 








*See an account of his death in our 
Magazine for July, p. 64, 
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So sweetly did the prospect glow, 
So seem'd the stamp of heav’n imprest, 
It might have made e’en Guilt forego 
The hidden purpose of its breast, 


I wandered on; my soul was dead 
To all but melancholy pleasure, 
Where Beauty’s witching hand had spread 
Such mines—such countless mines of 
treasure, 


When, lo! methought there breath’d 
around 
So wild, and yet so sad a strain, 
E’en Silence, raptur’d with the sound, 
Bade Echo give it baek again : 


It seem’d as some Eolian lyre, 
Hung on the gently waving trees, 
With notes which Musie’s self inspir’d, 
Woo’d, as it pass’d, the fragrant breeze. 


Still lower—lower came the tone ; 
One moment more—’twas hush’d and 
still ; ; 
And brighter yet the moonbeam shone, 
Which play’d upon a murmuring rill, 


I wander’d on; here stood a bower, 
By cypress and by ivy form’d, 

Yet mingled with it many a flower, 
And roses bright the boughs adorn’d. 


How sad it seem’d, mid scenes so fair, 
“To spread its deep, its mournful gloom! 
But Genius, sorrowing, linger'd there, 
To watch and weep at Thompson's 
tomb : 


Loose and dishevell’d flow’d her hair, 
Her eye was dim, her cheek was pale; 

And fragrant sighs perfum’d the air, 
While thus she pour’d her lonely wail: 


* Victim to the gift I gave, 

Meek-ey’d Peace be on thy grave! 
Thine was Hope’s eternal fire, 

Guerdon of the living lyre; 

Round thy tomb Fame’s rays be shed, 
All that lyre can claim when dead. 
Here shall Spring’s first buds be seen, 
Mingled with the bursting green, 

Scarce escap’d from Winter’s snow, 
Gemm’d with ice-drops while they blow, 
Diamonds on the petals shining, 
Frost-wreaths round the stalk entwining; 
Yet, the chilling blast despising, u 
Fairer after each arising : 

For so, amid the wintry chill 

Of poverty and worldly ill, 

My bud of beauteons promise springs 
In sorrow, as the poet sings ; 

Trills every lay with tunetul art, 
While anguish swells his throbbing heart; 
And tells of love, of peace, and joy, 
Tho’ want and care his mind employ. 
Victim to the gift I gave, 
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Here shall shine the latest ray, 

In splendid pride of parting day ; 

Mild carnation tints displaying, 

Flow’r, and shrub, and tree, arraying 

In a richer, lovelier hue ; 

Than e’er from noontide brightness grew, 

Or, borrow’d from the morning-sky, 

Spread round the east its golden dye :— 

So around thy closing scene 

Glimmer’d Joy’s delusive beam ; 

Awhile its meteor glare display’d, 

Won thy trust, and then betray’d ; 

Gave, with sweet, tho’ specious, art, 

The hope that ’guiled to break thy heart; 

Death-like night at once destroy’d 

Tints that charm’d, and thoughts that 
joy’d! 


Victim to the gift I gave, 

Meek-ey’d Peace be on thy grave! 
Thine was Fancy’s lambent fire, 
Guerdon of the living lyre: 

Round thy tomb Fame’s rays be shed, 
All that lyre can claim when dead. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MY CHILD. 


An! wretched parent, bid thy griefs be 
still, - 
Nor o'er my urn pour forth maternal 
WOES : 
Thy child, removed from every humaa 
ill 
Enjoys a lasting and a sweet repose. 


While fondly gazing on my infant charms, 
Thy thoughts thro’ all my future life 
would stray; 
And oft thy bosom throb with dire alarms, 
Lest vice and misery should mark my 
way. 


When the loud trump proclaims the 
dreaded day, . 
And trembling mortals wait their final 
doom, 
I, with no sin—no blot to wipe away, 
Shall rise a seraph from the silent tomb. 
S.5. 


ae 
ON SHERIDAN. 


Coup Talent beg a respite from the 
grave, 

Death ne’er had made great Sheridan his 
slave : 

But he’d have been immortal as his name, 

The boast of England, ages, and of fame. 

His flowing eloquence, in Freedom’s 
cause, 

E’en rous’d the base, the venal, to ap- 





‘These, ah! these shall deck thy grave! 
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And breasts unknown to honest pride or 
shame, 

Shrunk from the torrent, yet revered his 
name. 

Ob! — alike to seize or charm the 
soul, 

To soothe, or bid the raging passions roll, 

A poet’s fire kindl’d in thy breast, 

A poet’s feeling all thy lines exprest. 

Dear to dramatic lore thy name will be, 

No future ‘“ Rivals” ever equal thee ; 

Crowds shall delighted own, e’en ages 
hence, 

“The School for Scandal” is the school 
for sense ; 

And captious critics, crowding in the pit, 

Declare thy soul t’have been the seat of 
wit. 

Time, that sees empires sinking to decay, 

And towering fabrics mouldering away, 

Shall but more firmly fix thy deathless 
name, 

Aud give immortal lustre to thy fame. 

M. L. R.* 


=e 
LINES, 


GN HEARING A FRIEND APPEARED MUCH 
DEJECTED. 


To soothe the mind bow’d down with 
sorrow, 
And heal the wounds of fell despair, 
From thee, blest Hope! thy aid I'll bor- 
row 
For this shall ever be my care. 


‘To calm that heart oppress’d with grief, 
And gently raise the spirit weak, 

To give all comfort and relief, 
I trust I shall not vainly seek. 


To joy and still that beating heart, 
Which flutters at another’s woe ; 

All this shall be my anxious part, 
Ere Death shall come to lay me low. 


Oh! if thou wonld’st but let me try 
To smooth the ills the world bestow, 
To smiles I'd change each mournful sigh, 
And make on earth a heav’n below. 


But oh! how vain for me t’ aspire 
To happiness so great as this, 
My earnest object and desire! 
*T would prove, indeed, too great a 
bliss ! 
ANONYMOUS. 





* Our fair correspondent will excuse 
our omission of afew lines, the hyperbole 
of which destroyed the genuine compli- 
ment in the remainder. -We thank her 
candour with respect to. the newspaper, 
which we had seen. Her future favours 
will oblige.—Ep, 
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ENIGME. 
A UNE JEUNE DAME. 


MA mere a quatre enfans, et le tems est 
mon pere ; 
Je naquis le premier, et je suis le moins 
vieux ; 
Quand vous m’appercevez on voit dane 
vos beaux yeux, 
Que je puis aspirer au bonheur de vous 
plaire. 
Chacun admire en moi la fraicheur, la 
beauté, 
Sur mon front brille la gaité, 
Et sous mes pas naissent les roses. 
Je veux vous les offrir ces fleurs fraiches 
écloses, 
Anna, daignez les accepter! 
Je choisirai les plus jolies ; 
De leur sort fortuné vous les verrez ravies 
Si vous daignez vous en parer. 
Cu. 
emi 


“ T saw the peasant’s hand unkind 
‘“* From yonder oak the ivy sever, &c.—* 
Moore. 


IMITATION. 


Le cruel Jaboureur, d’une barbare main, 
De ce superbe ormeau vient d’arracher 
le lierre ; 
Jusqu’en ce jour fatal, le propice destin 
Sembloit embellir leur carriére. 


L’ormeau brillant et fier, vers les cieux 
élancé, 
Déploie ses rameanx au sein de la prairie, 
Tandis que sans appui, l’arbuste aban- 
donné, 
Contemple sa tige flétrie! 


Eliza! tu trouvois le bonheur dans mes 
bras ; 

Alors comme Vormeau tu n’étois point 
volage. 

Peux tu briller en paix, quand ton amant, 
hélas ! 

Du lierre retrace l’image ? 
Cu. 


lin 


IMPROMPTU. 

A Madame ***, qui demandoit al Auteur @ 
quot lui servoient deux Montres. 
L’uNnE avance, lautre retarde ; 
Quand pres de vous je dois venir, 
A la premi€re je regarde ; 
A autre quand je dois sortir. 
— 


SUR UNE VIEILLE DEVOTE. 


A Qu1NzE ans le demon la prit a son ser- 
vice, 

Elle a sous ses drapeaux doublement come 
battu ; 

Jeune, elle eut l’art de faire aimer le vice, 

Vieille, elle fait détester la vertu. 
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DIANE SURPRISE PAR L'AMOUR. 


Dr Cupidon Diane évitoit la poursuite, 
Un jour surprise dans le bain, 
Elle laissa tomber son voile dans sa fuite ; 

Ce Dieu le releva soudain. 


Il court en souriant le porter a sa mére, 
Qui s’en pare d'un air vainqueur, 
Sire que la beauté ne peut manquer de 
plaire, 
Sous le voile de la pudeur. 








Selected Poetry, 
(Chicfly from the early English Poets ; ) 
WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS. 
NO. Il. 





Like orient pearls, at random strung.— 
Sir Wo. Jones from HAFiz. 


ee 


We must all agree that Pastoral Poetry, 
at least such as affects to give dialogues 
between nymphs and swains, cannot be 
made characteristic as to the speakers ; 
and that tuneful and intelligent shep- 
herds have existed no where but in the 
imagination of gentle bards, But, with 
this admission, it may be asserted that 
the visionary Arcady has given soul and 
animation to much beautiful description, 
and almost established some charming but 
fanciful combinations. Our early poets 
were particularly attached to these ele- 
gant non-entities; and, excelling as they 
did in rural imagery, there is a vigour, a 
life, and a breathing freshness, in their 
costume and landscape, it would be in 
vain to look for in more modern efforts, 
which, as pictures of pictnres through a 
hundred removes, are vapid to a degree. 
Who without a smile can call to mind the 
artificial letter of Pope in the ‘ Guar- 
dian,” in which he so adroitly manages to 
ad his own pastorals to those of Am- 
rose Phillips, when they reflect how 
several unnoticed predecessors, Drayton, 
P. Fletcher, and Wm, Browne, for in- 
stance, left them both far behind. Look- 
ing a few days ago over the Nymph- 
als of DRAYTON, we were particularly 
leased with the following passage :— 
lorimel, an accomplished young nymph, 
is requested by her companions to sing, 
— she declining, they thus conjure 
er— 


Cloris.—-S1nG, Florimel, O sing! and we 
Our whole wealth will give to thee ; 
We'll rob the brim of every fountain, 
Strip the sweets from every mountain ; 
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We will sweep the cmled vallies, 

Brush the banks that mound our allies ; 
We will muster Nature's dainties, 

When she wailows in her plenties, 

The luscious smell of every flower 

New washed by an April shower— 

The mistress of her store we’ll make thee, 
That she for herself shall take thee ¢ 

Can there be a dainty thing 

That’s not thine, if thou wilt sing? 


Mirtilla.—When the dew in May distil- 

leth, 
And the Earth’s rich bosom filleth, 
And with pearls embroids each meadow, 
We will make them like a widow, 
And in all their beanties dress thee, 
And in all their spoils possess thee ; 
With all the perfumes Zephyr brings, 
Breathing on the yearly springs ; 
The gaudy blooms of every tree, 
In their most beauty when they be ; 
What is here that may delight thee, 
Or to pleasure may excite thee ; 
Can there be a dainty thing 
That’s not thine, if thou wilt sing? 

( Drayton, Nymphal ITI.) 


“¢ Like leaves on trees the race of man is 
found,” 


writes Pope; ‘ Surely the people is 
grass,” saith the prophet Isaiah: and the 
same advertence to the spring and decay 
vegetable nature is so just and so obvi- 
ous, that the comparison may be traced 
in almost every language, and in none 
more than the most barbarous; which, 
labouring for expression, abound in simile 
and metaphor. Thus, on the very con- 
fines of common-place, these allusions, 
though in themselves correct and beau- 
tiful, fatigue from repetition: such, how- 
ever, we trust will not be felt the case 
with the following finished little produc- 
tion, from our favourite, the fanciful, the 
tender, and the tasteful Herrick. In 
grace and delicacy it resembles the sub- 
ject which it celebrates, and seems to 
drop trom his pen as gently as the blos- 
soms from the tree. 


TO PLOSSOMS, 


Farr pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile. 
To blush, and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or halt’s delight, 
And so to bid good night? 

Twas pity nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to shew your worth, 

And lose you guite, . 
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But you are Iovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you, awhile—ihey glide 

Into the grave. 


There is something of quaintness and 
conceit in the succeeding sportive com- 
pliment, by the same poet; but still it is 
Herrick. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF ROSES. 
I DREAMT the roses one time went 
To meet, and sit in parliament ; 
The place for these and for the rest 
Of fiowers was thy spotless breast, 
Over the which a stole was drawn 
Of tiffany, or cobweb lawn: 
Then in that parsley all those powers 
Voted the rose the queen of flowers, 
But so as that herself should be 
The maid of honour unto thee. 


We now presént a sonnet by the ele- 
gant and plaintive DrumMonD, of Haw- 
thornden; a poet who drank deeply from 
Italian sources, and in consequence ex- 
hibits both the beauties and defects of 
that school—meaning its tenderness and 
fondness for conceit. Our present selec- 
tion, which is tolerably free from the 
usual fault, may remind our poetical 
students of the similar minor efforts of 
Milton. 

TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Sweet bird, that singst away the early 
hours, 

Of winters past, or coming, void of care; 

Well pleased with delights which present 


: are, 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet smell- 
ing flowers : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy 
bowers, 

Thon thy Creator’s.goodness dost de- 
clare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not 
spare,— 

A stain to human sense in siv that lours. 

What soul can be so sick, who by thy 
songs, 

Attird in sweetness, sweetly is not 
driv’n 

Quite to forget eartii’s turmoiis, spites, 
nd wrongs, 

And lift a reverend thought and eye to 
heaven? 

Sweet artless songster, thou my mind 

dost raise 
Toairs of spheres—yes, and to angels’ lays. 


We quote another piece of advice 
from the polished and courtly CarEw ; 
first, because it is good; and secondly, 
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because it comes from an individual whe 
was renowned for gallantry, and that 
kind of experience which is better ac- 
quainted with love in‘its passion than its 
sentiment. Carew, with respect to the 
ladies particularly, seems to think, with 
another poet, that 
‘‘ Pity melts the soul to love :” | 

and doubtless Pity, mixed up with a 
complacent perception of the force of 
her own attractions, is a dangerous guest 
in the bosom of any fair damsel, and 
very likely to open the door to a still 
more insidious intruder, 


CONQUEST BY FLIGHT. 


Laopres, fly from Love’s smooth tale : 
Oaths steep’d in tears do oft prevail ; 
Grief is infectious, and the air 

Inflam’d with sighs will blast the fair : 
Then stop your ears when lovers cry, 
Lest yourself weep, when no soft eye 
Shall with sorrowing tear repay 

That pity which you cast away. 

Young men, fly, when beauty darts 
Amorous glances at your hearts: 

The fixt mark gives the surer aim, 

And ladies’ looks have power to maim; 
Now ’twixt their lips, now in their eyes, 
Wrapt in a smile, or kiss, Love lies: 
Then fly betimes, for only they 
Conquer love that run away. 


We conclude our month’s selections 
with a poetical compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth, by Sir Joun Davies ; being 
neither more nor Jess than an acrostic 


by agrave and dignified lawyer, and a | 


virtuous and able statesman,* who: was 
intended for lord chief justice of Eng- 
land, if Death had not suddenly stepped 
in between him and the honour. The 
poetry of Sir John Davies is chiefly grave 
and didactic, and, as such, possesses 
great freedom, strength, and polish. In 
the way of eulogy on Elizabeth, an affair 
of conrse with all her literary courtiers, 
he amused himself with composing acros- 
tics, which are held to be the best exist- 
ing in the language. ‘The initial letters 
of all of them are the same, forming the 
words ELIZABETHA REGINA ; and, as lie 
has written a tolerable number, the re- 
straint he imposed upon himself must 
have proved no trifling exercise to his 
ingenuity. We quote one for its singu- 
larity from such a character, and because, 
though an acrostic, it is sprightly and 
pretty. 

*'Sir John: Davies wished to govera 
Ireland as Ireland should be governed, 
even in those days. ‘Two. centuries 0 
opposite policy form his best pauegytic 
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New Music. 


TO THE LARK. 


EAnzy, cheerful, mounting Lark, 
Light’s gentle usher, morning’s clerk, 
In merry notes delighting : 

Stint awhile tliy song, and hark, 
And learn my new inditing. 


Bear up this hymn, to heav’n it bear, 
E’en up to heay’n, and sing it there,— 
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T o heav’n each miornihg bear it ; 
H ave it set to some sweet sphere, 
And let the angels hear it. 


R enown’d Astrea, that great name, 

E xceeding great in worth and fame— 
Great worth hath so renown’d it: 

It is Astrea’s name I praise ; 

N ow then, sweet Lark, do thou it raise, 





i 


A nd in high heaven resound it, 
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ia 


IntropucTion AND Ronpo FoR THE 
PIANO-FORTE; composed, and dedi- 
cated to F. Reyer, esq. by Ferd. Ries. 
Clementi and Co. 9s. 6d. 

mut terms larghetto con moto in 

the Introduction, and allegro in 
the Rondo, seem to be superfluous, 


as the time is measured with infinite 
; exactness by Maelzel’s Metronome: 
/ and this exactness in marking the 
| time was indeed necessary, for in the 


first movement the notes vary from 
6 to 50 in a bar, running over a 
most extensive range of modulation. 
If the opening strains are too lugu- 
brious, they are relieved by the 
sprightly notes of the Rondo. Tie 
unbounded fancy of Mr. Ries is 


) checked by no difficulties, and we 
) may say that “ Time toils after him 
+} m vain;” at least, it never stops his 
) sareer.” 


\ 
se 


> On Banks or Biusuinea Roses ; sung 


by Master Williams, at Sadler’s Wells, 

in “ Philip and his Dog ;” written by 

C. Dibdin, composed by John Whita- 

ker. Button and Co. 1s. 6d. 

This little ballad, in the innocente 
strain, breathes a charming simpli- 
city, suited to the allegorical east of 
the words. We shall not detain our 
fair readers long by just inserting 
the two stanzas it contains. 

Youne Pleasure, like a swain array’d, 

With golden ringlets o’er his brow, 
Met smiling Peace, a lovely maid, 


| _ And “ Whither, gentle fair one, now? 


To sylvan scenes, oh! let’s away, 
Where Heatth her balm discloses, 

And artless Love attunes his lay 
On banks of blushing roses.” 

British Lapy’s Maé. No» 21, 





Sweet Peace cry’d, “If I rove with thee, 
My sister Innocence is nigh, 
And she shall our companion he, 
And Prudenee shall a guide supply; 
In sylvan scenes if they’re away, 
Ne’er Health her balm discloses, 
And Art, not Love, attunes his lay 
On banks of blushing roses. 


mea 


A SonaTA FoR THE Harp, in which is 
introduced a favourite Welsh Air; 
composed, and respectfully inscribed 
to Miss Ayliffe, by Johu Parry, Phipp 
and Co. 4s. . 
Music for the harp requires a pe- 

culiar adaptation, and, in pieces of 
much modulation, no small degree 
of contrivance is required to mauage 
the pedals; for, should two or three 
changes happen at the same. time, if 
would embarrass any lady sitting at 
the instrument, aud quite confuse 
the younger ladies who are obliged 
to stand at it. 

Throvgh the whole of the four 
movements in this Sonata, the pedals 
are carefully noted when they should 
be put on and when taken off. The 
whole of the movements are well 
adapted to the instrument; and to 
the Welsh air “ Merch Megen’” is 
allotted a bass fuller and more har- 
monious than is generally met with 
to the old Welsh airs. 


a 


“THINK NOT THOU ART WHAT THOU 
APPEAREST.” Written by Lord Byron; 
the Music composed by J. Nathan. 
Nathan. 2s. 6d. 

This air begins in a very chaste 
and simple strain, suitable to the 
2B 
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words; but in page 4 we find a 
most exuberant quantity of graces 
in small notes. Whether these graces 
can be executed by voices of mode- 
rate flexibility, or whether they 
would be proper if they could be 
performed, is a matter of which we 
have some doubts. The words, 
which we believe are selected from 
the “ Bride of Abydos,” are as fol- 
low :— ! , 
Turnk not thou art what thou appearest! 
My Selim, thou art sadly chang’d ; 
This morn I saw thee gentlest, dearest, 
But now theu’rt from thyself estrang’d. 
My love thou surely knew’st before, 
It ne’er was less nor can be more: 
To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
And hate the night, I know not why, 
Save that we meet not but by day ; 
With thee to live, with thee to die, 
I dare not tomy hope deny. 


— 


THE QUEER LITTLE MAN, sung by Mr. 
Weston; THE CLown’s BAZAAR, sung 
by Mr. Grimaldi; at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Written by C. Dibdin, com- 


posed by John Whitaker. 1s. 6d. each. 


We were not. a little pleased with 
these eccentric songs, which are full 
of whim and comicality. Though 
we are not permitted to insert the 
words, we may at least say that the 
description of Grimaldi’s Bazaar at 
the sign of the Rag-mop and Rolling- 
pin, has done more to discountenance 
bazaars (by throwing a ridicule over 
them) than all the shopkeepers could 
have effected by their grave petition 
to the House of Commons. 


—__— 


SUMMER WILL COME AGAIN, LADY 
FAIR ;” sung by Miss Tipton, at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, in “ Philip and his Dog.” 
Written by C. Dibdin; composed by 
John Whitaker. Buttonand Co, 1s, 6d. 
We know not whether every com- 
poser is in the habit of taking a 
model. for his songs, like the vene- 
rable writer for Vanxhall, If so, 
we should swear.that Mr. W. had in 
his mind “He loves and he rides 
away;” when he wrote this, How- 


t 
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ever that may be, it is a lively and 


pleasant air, and likely to make its 


way beyond the walls of the theatre. 
The following are the words :— 
THE moon display’d (when green leaves 
fall) 
A ruin’d tower and castle-wall ; 
And a minstrel loiter’d there ; 
While a maiden fair, her hands who 
wrung, 
Sigh’d under that wall, while the minstrel 
sung 
“ Ah! never sigh—tho’ green leaves die, 
Summer will come again, lady fair.” 


She told him her true love she'd lost, 
For he the stormy seas had cross’d ; 
When the minstrel, bent and bare 
Disguise threw off, was gay and young— 
’*Twas her own true love return’d, who 
sung 
“ Ah! never sigh,” &c. 


ec 


“Tue CnovGH anp Crow To Roost 
ARE GONE,” the Gipsy Glee and Cho- 
rus; “ THE WINDS WHISTLE CoLp,” 
Glee for three Voices; in the Musical 
Play of “Guy Mannering, or the 
Gipsy’s Prophecy,” at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Composed by Henry R. 
Bishop. Goulding and Co. 3s, each. 
In the first glee, sung by Master 

Williams, Mrs, Sterling, and Mr. 

Higman, each of the singers respec- 

tively takes a verse, which breaks 

into a full chorus. The verses are 
different every time, and adorned 
with a rich and powerful accompa- 
niment. After the performers have 
sung their allotted verses, a short 
largo sostenuto serves to introduce 
a spirited vivace, a-la-Calcott, in 
which good music as well as stage- 
effect are amply displayed, and leaves 
the ear perfectly satisfied. |The 
other glee, for alto, tenor, and bass, 
is published in E with three flats, 
but the original key is in four sharps; 
it may likewise be set for two so- 
pranos and bass, The parts in this 
glee move more, together, and no 
solos are allowed except in the bass. 

The accompaniment is simple, and 

the whole is wrought in a more sub» 

dued tone than the former. 
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a ee 


PANORAMA OF JERUSALEM. 
LONDON MUSEUM, FLEET-STREET. 


YV HATEVER forcibly reminds 

us of Jerusalem, or (as it is 
sometimes emphatically denominat- 
ed) the “ Holy City,” is so calcu 
lated to excite solemn and varied emo- 
tion, that little apology is necessary 
for calling our readers’ atteution to 
@ panoramic representation of it i 
its present state(1811-12). Upon the 
exertions of Mr.Donovaiias an artist, 
we have little to observe; nor does 
the character of this kind of painting 
call for much remark, the merit being 
purely scenic and optical, and rather 
exhibitive of ingenuity than of more 
exalted qualification. In this point 
of view, there isa great air of faith- 
fulness in the present picture. We 
are sorry, however, to observe that 
the place of exhibition is dark and 
unfavourable to the artist; and a 
slight disappointment is in conse- 
quence experienced by most people 
when they first enter. 

‘*The present view,” says the 
address of the proprietor, ‘is taken 
from the side of the Mount of 
Olives, which’ he adds, with-truth, 
“‘is at once the most commanding 
and most instructive than can be 
chosen, as it embraces the position 
of ancient Jerusalem, the Mounts of 
Sion, Calvary, aud Aceldama; the 
vallies of Jehosaphat and Gehinnon ; 
the Kedron and the Desart; and an 
extensive prospect of the surround- 
ing country. The precise spot in 
which the spectator is tu suppose 
himself stationed, is situated as near 
as possible to that which in all ages 
has been traditionally regarded as 
the place in which our Saviour wept 
over the city and its downfal.” 

As many of our readers who in- 
habit the metropolis will doubtless 
see this Panorama, aud as a subject 








it cannot be uninteresting to any, 
we will venture to take for granted 
that they may be pleased with a few 
observations, which the sight of it 
has suggested to ourselves, 

There are two ways of looking at 
a picture of Jerusalem, and each of 
them is exhibited by one of the 
celebrated travellers whose accouuts 
are must recent—meaning Chateau- 
briand and Clarke. The first chuses 
to feed and call forth the powers of 
Imagination by an implicit faith in a 
traditionary identification of the 
memorable scenes of holy deeds and 
sufierings ; whilst the other doubts 
every thing which is doubtful, and 
sees Ouly what is to be seen. What 
is the consequence ?—the first is the 
most impressive and amusing, and 
the last is the best traveller. ‘To the 
tair spectator of delineated Jerusa- 
lem we would recommend a middle 
feeling—a little indulgence of’ the 
swell of mind of Chateaubriand, 
without reverence for the mere le- 
gend, or a moment supposing a re- 
verence for it essentially religious — 
and a sober recollection of the dry 
fact of Clarke, with a disposition to 
wander over the momentous scene 
with all manner of localities in the 
mind’s eye, and there only, The 
theatre of the ministry ‘and sufferings 
of the Saviour of mankind is doubt- 
iess before you; its geographical 
positions of course remain the same ; 
and, without the possibility of iden- 
tifying the spot of every -impres- 
sive fact, as superstition undertakes 
to do, maby of ihem are immutable 
and obvious, and all of them brought 
close enough to excjte the mixture 
of gratitude, awe, and tenderness, 
which the associations connected 
with Jerusalem must ever praduce in 
the mind of a Christian, 
We haye thought the foregoing 
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advice the more necessary, because 
the explanatory statement delivered 
at the place of exhibition naturally 
refers to traditional locality, as well 
as to that which is undeniable, but 
with an honest admission of the dis- 
tinction which is exceedingly re- 
spectable .Indeed, the total absence 
of that most hateful practice of this 
day, the endeavour to play upon 
religious feeling with a view to profit, 
is most honourably exhibited in the 
ay of this Panorama, whose 
rief call upon devotional feeling in 
his address is at once natural, pro- 
per, and in its place. We are aware 
of what might have been, and with 
many what would have been said in 
such a case, and feel grateful. 
Chateaubriand asserts, and with 
apparent justice, that a more clear 
and explicit description of the situ- 
ation of Jerusalem can scarcely be 
given than by Tasso, in a passage 
which is thus translated by Hoole: 





On two unegual hills the city stands, 

A vale hetween divides the higher lands. 

Three sides without impervious to the 

. foes : 

The northern side an easy passage shews, 

With smooth ascent; but well they guard 
the part, 


With lofty walls and: labour’d works of 


art. 
The city, lakes and living springs con- 
tains, 
And cisterns to receive the falling rains ; 
But bare ‘of herbage is the couatry 
round ; 
Nor. springs nor streams refresh the bar- 
ren ground, 
No tender flower exalts its cheerful head: 
No stately trees at noon their shelter 
spread ; . 
Saxe where, two leagues remote, a wood 
appears, 
Embrown’d with noxious shade, the 
"> " g¥owth of years. 
‘Where morning gilds the ¢ity’s eastern 
side, 
The sacred Jordan pours its gentle tide, 
Extended lie against the setting day 
"The sandy borders of the midland sea : 
Samaria to the'north, and Bethel’s wood, 
-Wiere to the golden calf the altar stood ; 
And on the rainy sonth, the hallow’d earih 
Of Bethiem where the Lord receiv’d his 
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Such is precisely the idea suggest- 
ed to us by the picture under consi- 
deration, which represents a barren, 
arid, and hilly country, of a gloomy 
and melancholy aspect, in the midst 
of which stands Jerusalem, sur- 
rounded by an embattled wall, forti- 
tied with towers and a gothic castle, 
which excludes, however, part of 
Mount Sion, which it formerly en- 
closed. What a variety of recollec- 
tions will not the slightest sketch of 
its history revive—take the briefest 
we can furnish. 

Jerusalem was founded in the year 
of the world 2093, (that is to say, 
about eighteen centuries before the 
birth of our Saviour,) by Melchise- 
deck, who called it Salem, which 
signifies Peace. Fifty years after, it 
was taken by the descendants of 
Jebus, ason of Canaan, from whom 
it received its present venerable ap- 
pellation, Jerusalem, signifying the 
Vision of Peace. ‘The lower town 
was taken by Joshua, in the first 
year of his arrival in the Land of 
Promise; but the Jebusites retained 
possession of their fortress on Mount 
Sion, until finally dislodged by Da- 
vid, eight hundred years after their 
entrance into the city of Melchise- 
deck. Solomon enlarged the Holy 
City, and, we need scarcely add, 
built the first Temple. Five years 
after his death it was taken and 
plundered, by Sesac, king of Egypt; 
and one hundred and forty-five years 
after that again by Joash, king of 
Israel. The Assyrian conquest fol- 
lowed, in which Manasseh was car- 
ried captive into Babylon, Atiength 
Nebuchadnezzar razed it to the 
ground, burnt the ‘Temple, and 
transported the Jews to Babylon. 
After seventy years’ captivity, Zerub- 
babel was allowed to rebuild it. Then 
Alexander ‘visited it ; next one of lis 
captains and part suceessor; Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, took it ; and another 
of ‘them, Antiochus, recovered: it. 


It was afterwards geded to Ptolemy 
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Evergetes, Antiochus Epiphanes 
again plundered it, when the Mac- 
cabees arose, and restored liberty to 
their country. A dispute between 
two candidates produced an appeal 
to the Romans, which ended as such 
appeals always did, by their seizing 
it themselves, under Pompey, who 
took the Temple, which Crassus af- 
terwards plundered. Its kings then 
reigned as a kind of viceroys to the 
Romans, one of whom applied to 
the Parthians, who also entered and 
plundered it. Herod the Great, 
king by the favour of the Romans, 
adorned it with splendid build- 
ings and rebuilt the Temple. We 
need not allude to the “ tidings of 
great joy,” and of “gvod will to- 
wards men,” which signalised the 
reign of this able tyrant. Jerusalem 
next fell to Archelaus and Herod 
Antipas, who beheaded St. John the 
Baptist, and sent Christ to Pilate. 
Agrippa followed, on whose death 
Judea was reduced into a Roman 
province. Under Titus the Jews 
revolted, when that memorable siege 
took place ia which eleven hundred 
thousand of them perished. Adrian 
completed the work of Titus, by 
totally destroying the ancient city, 
and rebuilding another on its ruins, 
which he called £lia Capitolina; so 
that, in the reign of Dioclesian, the 
very name of Jerusalem was forgot- 
ten; and:so Jate as the seventh cen- 
tury it was called Alia, as may be 
seen in the venerable Bede. Con- 
stantine, the first Christian emperor, 
and his mother Helena, erected the 
church that is supposed to cover the 
holy sepulchre, which Christian 
ptinces of succeeding ages enlarged 
so.as io inclose Mount Calyary, which 
is only fifty paces from it. Under 
Justinian, the church of Jerusalem 
was elevated to the patriarchal dig- 
nity. A. D..613, it was: taken, by 
the Persian king Cosroes, but. reco- 
vered by the Greek emperor Hera- 
clius, Nine years after, it suak 
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under the dominion of the over- 
whelming Moslems, under the ca- 
liphate of Omar, who was there 
assassinated. For the next four 
hundred and seventy years it was the 
property of one barbarous Maho- 
metan conqueror or other, until the 
crusade under Godfrey de Bouillon, 
who recovered it from the infidels in 
1009. It remained in the hands of 
Christians for nearly ninety years, 
and then fell under the dominion of 
the famous Saladin. About half a 
century afterwards, the Emperor 
Frederic Il. of Germany, having ar- 
rived with an expedition at Tyre, a 
peace was made with the Sultan of 
Egypt, then possessing Jerusalem ; 
the conditions of which stipulated 
that it should belong jointly to 
Christians and Mahometans, Fre- 
derick, in consequence, assumed the 
crewn of Jerusalem, a very empty 
honour, for it was soon wholly re- 
covered by the worshippers of the 
prophet of Mecca, Finally, in 1517, 
the Ottoman Sultan Selim included 
the possession of this devoted city in 
the conquest of Syria and Egypt; 
and under the barbarous yoke of the 
Turk it has ever since remained.— 
A summary of suffering and horror 
unexampled. ‘* Seventeen times,” 
says Chateaubriand, ‘has Jertsalem 
been taken and pillaged; millions of 
men have been sacrificed, and: this 
massacre may be said still to conti- 
nue. In this country, consigned to 
the ravages of fire and sword, .the 
uncultivated land has lost that ferti- 
lity which it derived from human 
toil; the springs have been ‘buried 
beneath heaps of rubbish, thie soil of 
the mountains, being no longer kept 
up by the vine-dresser, has sunk-into 
the vallies; and the eminénces, once 
covered with woods of ‘sycamores, 
now present to, view, nought but 
parched and barren hiljs.” 
Gloomy and desolate without, 
how is Jerusalem within ?—“ Enter 
the city,” says the same. traveller, 
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“ and nothing will you find to make 
amends. for the dullness of its exte- 
rior, You lose yourself among nar- 
row unpayed streets; here going up 
hill, there down, from the inequality 
of the ground; and you walk among 
crowds of dust and loose stones. 
Canvas. stretched from house to 
house increases the gloom of this la- 
byrinth; bazaars roofed over, and 
fraught with infection, completely 
exclude the light from the desolate 
city. A few paltry shops expose 
nothing but wretchedness tu view, 
and even these are frequently shut 
from apprehension of the cadi. Not 
a creature is to be seen in the streets, 
Hot a creature at the gates, except 
now and then a peasant gliding 
through the gloom, concealing under 
bis garments the fruits of his labour, 
lest he should be robbed of his hard 
earnings by the rapacious soldier. 
Aside, in a corner, the Arab butcher 
is slaughtering some animal suspend- 
ed. by. the legs froma wall in ruins: 
from his haggard and ferocious looks 
and his bloody hands, you would 
rather suppose that he had been 
cutting the throat of a fellow-crea- 
ture. The only noise heard from 
time to time in this deicide city, is 
the galloping of the steed of the 
desert: it is the Janissary, who 
brings the head of the Eedouin, or 
returns froin plundering the unhappy 
Fellah. Cast your eyes between the 
Temple and Mount Sion, and behold 
a petty remnant of the Jews, cut off 
from the rest of the. inhabitants. of 
this city. The particular objects of 
every species of degradation, these 
people bow their heads without mur- 
muring ;: they endure every kind of 
insult. without demanding justice ; 
and, if their head be required, pre- 
sent it, to the cimetar. On the death 
of any member of this proscribed 
comuiunity, his companion goes by 
night, and inters him in the valley of 
Jehosaphat, in the shadow of Solo- 
mon’s Teinple, Enter the abodes 
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of these people, you will find them, 
amidst the most abject wretchedness, 
teaching their children to read»a 
mysterious book, which they in their 
turn will teach their offspring to 
read. Seventeen times have they wit- 
nessed the destruction of Jerusalem, 
yet nothing can prevent them turn- 
ing their faces towards Sion ; crush- 
ed by the cross that condenins them 
and which is planted on their heads- 
skulking near the Temple, of which 
not one stone is left upon another, 
they continue in their deplorable ine 
fatuation. The Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, are swept from the 
earth; and a petty tribe, whose ori- 
gin preceded that of those great 
nations, still remain.’—In allusion 
to the desolation of Jerusalem, and 
its ancient possessors, how emphatic 
the lamentations of the Prophet: 

** How doth the city sit solitary 
that was full of people! how is she 
become a widow ! she that was.great 


among nations, and princess among’ 


the provinces, how is she become 
tributary !—all the gates are deso- 
late; her priests sigh, her virgins are 
afflicted, and she is in bitterness.—- 
What shall Uliken to thee, O dangh- 
ter of Jerusalem? what shall I liken 
to thee ?” 

As the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre forms a principal object im the 


picture, we are tempted to add, 


from Chateaubriand, a description 
of what is unceasingly passmg within, 
But first our readers are to under- 
stand that the church itself is divided 
among the priesthood of eight na- 
tions. These are, 1, the Romanists, 
presented by Franciscan friars, who 
possess the real or supposed spot of 
the Holy Sepulchre; 2, the Greeks, 
who have the choir; 3, the Abyssi- 
nians ; 4, the Cophts, or Christian 
Fgyptiaus; 5, the Armenians; 6, the 
Nestorians; 7, the Georgians; 8, the 
Maronites: each of which sect is in 
real or supposed custody of some 
memorable spot, —* From the arches 
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above,” writes Chateaubriand, where 
they nestle like pigeons; from the 
chapels below, and subterraneous 
vaults; their songs are heard at all 
hours, both night and day. The 
organ of the Latin monks, the cym- 
bals of the Abyssinian priest, the 
voice of the Greek calover, the prayer 
of the solitary Armenian, the plain- 
tive accents of the Coptic friar, al- 
ternately, or all at once, assail your 
ear; vou know not whence these 
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concerts proceed; you inhale the 
perfume of incense, without descry- 
ing the hand that burns it; you 
merely perceive the pontiff, who is 
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going to celebrate mass; pass quickly 
by, glide behind the columns, and 
vanish in the gloom of the temple.” 

The intelligent reader will readily 
perceive that our object is to pro- 
duce a brief summary of impressive 
facts, to tinge the recollection, and 
mingle with the scriptural remini- 
scences, of those who visit the Pano- 
rama. ‘%'o such our slight recapitu- 
lation may be useful; while, with a 
Bible in hand, it may aid all the rest 
to consecrate a devotional half hour 
to solemn musing and awful con~ 
templation. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

N these times each precept of economy 
should be made known, as a help to 
alleviate pecuniary distress. The fol- 
lowing approved receipt for CHEAP 
WASHING may be acceptable to ladies, 
who humanely condescend to convey 
useful information to their dependents. 
In two distinct tubs separate the coarse 
and fine linens, and pour over them tepid 
or cold water, taking care that each ar- 
ticle has been thoroughly wetted. Let 
them soak two days; then wring them 
out, and, witha very slight application 
of soap, wash out all dirty spots. To 
give some idea of the proportion, we 
shall say a quarter of a pound of common 
hard soap to two dozen of men’s shirts. 
After rubbing out the spots, as above, 
set the cleanest fine articles on the fire, 
with cold water, in a well-scoured copper 
boiler; and, when the water just boils, 
turn the clothes and the lee into a ciean 
tub. 
take little and little of the lee to wash 
the -boiled: linens, and so put’them to 


bleach ; or, if they cannot be conveni- | 


ently spread on grass, wring and shake 
them out, and pour boiling water over 
them, tii they can be handied for rinc- 
ing in bine and water. The water that 
boiled tne fine clothes wili help to scaid 
those of a coarser description im the 
Same way; and two ounces of hard brown 
soap will suffice for a dozen men’s shirts, 
or an equal quantity of other linens. 
The lee of that second boiling will clean 
3 


the coarsest things. If the water is hard, 
two ounces of soda must be used with 
each boiling. The soda ought to be 
dissolved in cold water, and well mixed 
with the cold water before the linens are 
thrown into it. Besides the saving of 
soap, the work takes much less time and 
labour, and the linens are saved from 
wearing by friction in the common me- 
thod. B. G, 

AN EFFECTUAL PROCESS FOR TAKING & 

MUSTY TASTE FROM CASKS. 

By M. Mourrain, Physician at Nantes, 
AKE out the head of the cask, put; 
on the hoops again, and tighten them, , 

so that the staves may be held closely 
together from top to bottom,:and that 
no interstice be left between them, lest 
the fire should injure the surfaces, by 
which they meet. Stop the bung-hole 
with a wisp of wet hay, withont which 





When cold enough to be touched, | 


precaution the fiame would pass through 
and injure the bung-hole. ‘i 
When the cask is thus prepared and. . 
| placed on its side, put into it a small 
| quantity of dry chips, set fire to them, 
| and while they are burning roll the eask 
| gently round, thatthe fire may aet upon. 
| every part; continue this operatien se. 
long as‘is necessary to consume all the 
putrid or musty partieles, adding more 
wood if needful. 

While one person rolls the barrel. from 
side to side, it is proper that another 
should attend to the fire, keep the burn- 
ing wood in order, and push it tosvards 

ithe bottom, Without tiis precaution, 
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the flame, always seeking to escape at 
the open end, would act very little, or 
not at all, upen the bottom, and injure 
the groove which receives the head that 
las been taken out. A stick four or five 
feet loxg, and forked at the end, is used 
for stirring the fire. 

This operation being finished, proceed 
to the licad. Take one piece of it after 
another, and seorch them in a clear flame, 
holding each piece with the tongs, first 
by one end and then by the other, so 
that the particles of mould covered by 
thie tongs may be burned. A small por- 
tion of mould, no larger than a shilling, 
would be liable to communicate a taste 
to the wine. 

When the wood is rotted to a certain 
depth, it is advisable to remove all the 
rotten part with a scraper before it is 
scorched. 











When there is nothing but mould, if 
may be discovered by the smell, and by 
small bluish spots on the inside of the 
cask. A slight application of fire re. 
moves all this motild. When the inside 
is decayed to a certain depth, the ope- 
ration is longer; but, with time and pa- 
tience, an equally successful result may 
be obtained. If the cask should take 
fire, it must be quickly turned with the 
bottom uppermost, when the fire will 
immediately go out. 

The interior surface of all the staves 
being thus slightly charred, the head must 
be put on again as usual, and the whole 
washed till the water from it appears 
quite clear, Casks treated in this mdn- 
ner never communicate a bad taste 
to wine.—Avmales de l Agriculture Frane 
caise. 
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PRIMITIVE SIMPLICITY. 

AN old maiden aunt, whose locks, white 
as snow, 

Proclaim’d she was young some half cen- 

try ago, 

significant nods and remarks very 

shrewd, 

Thus accosted her niece, a gay volative 
nude : 

“ How degenerate the times!—I remem- 
ber the days 

When ladies wore handkerchiefs, aprons, 
and stays ; 

When a good pair of pockets were thought 

no disgrace, 

And nobody dreamt of your muslins and 
lave: 

Then Virtue receiv'd an indelible speck 

If a female display’d but the top of her 
neck ; 

But now you all shew what was meant to 
be hid :— 

Pray, why can't vou dress as your grand- 
mothers ‘did ”” 

* Pear aunt, so I do; why, don’t you 
perceive 

We follow the fashion of grandmother 
Eve? 

Tf your argument’s good, we can never be 
blam’d— 

Like her we go naked—” 

Aunt, ‘“¢ And are not asham’d !” 


With 
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THE SMITH’S LAMENTATION. 


In pensive mood stéod love-strnck Will, 
And thus his thoughts express’d : 

“ My hiron’s cold, my hanvil’s still, 
My ammer is at rest: 

No more, hat hearly our, the dawn 
Henchants with ealthful hair ; 

No more with orse, and ound, and orn, 
Hi unt the timid are ; 

The igh-grown trees, the hash, the hoak, 
The helm, no more delight ; 

The how!’s arsh note, the raven’s croak, 
Best suit my doleful plight, 

Hoh! Harabella, ear my call, 
Pity an elples helf, 

Whose huncles, haunts, and ousehold hall, 
Ave left im to imself. 

Thy azell heye, thy hawburn air, 
Hentrapped my heasy eart; 

Thy andsome harm hand and, so fair, 
Ave rivetted Love's dart: 

Then ear his call, ts power then hown ; 
To Ymen’s haltar come, 

Hour ands hand earts then join in one, 
Hand make my ouse thy ome, 

ANSWER. 
Thy werse, dear Vill, as charm’d my 
eart, 


Hand appy ve till be; 
So thou art kind, I'll do my part, 
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: THE COURT. 
BULLETIN of the Kine’s HEALTH.— 
_. ** Windsor Castle, Aug. 3.--His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily health, and 
has in general been very tranquil during 
the last month; but there is no change 
in his Majesty’s disorder. 

“ H. HALFOoRD, 

“¢ M. BaILtig, 

“¢ W. HEBERDEN, 


J. WILLIs, 
R. WILLIs.” 


The rumour is revived of the sclicitude 
expressed by an illustrious personage to 
bring the question of:a divorce, by way 
of bill, into the Lords.. A female, a 
Swiss by birth, is said to be a material 
witness, .‘ Ve have heard,” adds an op- 
position jourual, * that several .of the 
ministers have decidedly declared their 
unwillingness to agitate the delicate 
question,” 

_ The Prince Regent's Birth-day, on the 
izth ult. was celcbrated with, the same 


demonstrations of rejoicing as the King’s 
birth-day, except that there was no 
drawing-room. The morning was ushered 
in with ringing of bells, flags were hoisted 
from the church steeples and publie 
buildings ; and at one o’clock the Park 
guns fired a double royal salute, The 
Regent has commenced his 56th year, 
At the dinner given by the Queen, on 
the above occasion, the following mem- 
bers of the Royal Family were present : 
—The Queen, the Prince Regent, the 
Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth, the 
Duke and Duchess of York, the Dukes 
of Kent and Cambridge, the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess So-« 
phia of Gloucester, and Prince Leopold. 
sesides the Princess Sophia and the 
Duke of Clarence, who were absent from 
indisposition, there were also absent (for 
reasons uet explained) the Princess Char- 
lotte, the Duke of Sussex, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, 
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- Fhe Duchess of Cumberland is said to 

in a way of increasing the happiness 
of the nation by adding to the number of 
the Royal Family. 

The Prince Regent held a court at 
Carlton House, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the address of congratulation from 
the city of London, on the marriage. of 
the Princess Mary with the Duke of 
Gloucester, &c. About three o'clock, 
the Prince Regent being seated on his 
throne, surrounded by the court attend- 
ants; &c. the corporation were introduced 
in the accustomed manner. “The Recor- 
der read the address, and the Regent 
returned. a most gracious answer.—The 
corporation. proceeded from Carlton 
House to the Queen’s Palace, to present 
an address to her Majesty; when, the 
Queen being seated on her throne, at- 
tended by the Princess Augusta on her 
right, and Princess Elizabeth on her left, 
the Recerder read the address, and the 
Queen returned a most gracious answer. 
The body then proceeded to Gloucester 
House, Pice.*dijly, where the Duchess 
was ready to receive them inher draw- 
ing-room ; when they were. introduced 
into the presence of the Royal Duchess, 
and presented their address. They then 
were introduced to the Duke, who was 
dressed im his full. regimentals, and wear- 
zug the order of the Garter, and attended 
by Colonels Gordon and Higgins and Sir 
Home Popham. The Royal Duke re- 
ceived them most graciously, and retnrn- 
ed an appropriate answer to their ad- 
dress, 


Tie Duke and Buchess of Gloucester 


gave an entertainment fo the inhabitants 
in the vicinity of Bagshot, to celebrate 
the event of their wedding. ‘The cloth 
was laid for 1000 persons on the lawn 
near the mansion, An excellent dinner 
covered the temporary table built for the 
occasion, consisting of roasted beef and 
excellent plum-pudiling, and fine old ale. 
After the assemblage had taken their 
geats, the royal couple, arm-in-arm, 
walked round the table to view the en- 
joyment of their neighbours, who, with 
due respect, were risitig from their seats 
to pay their grateful homage of respect; 
but the royal pair condescendingly in- 
sisted on their not disturbing themselves, 
as they wished fo see them all comfort- 
able and lappy. The healths of ‘the 
aniiable pair were then drauk with enthu- 
Siasmi, and fervent wishes expressed that 
Jong life “aid happiness might attend 
them. Several bands of music attended, 
and after dinner the ‘lads and lasses 
turned out, and danced merrily on the 
lawn. The assemblage consisted of young 
and old of various degrees; cue among 


London Intelligence, 





the latter was a lady 98 years of age, 
who came in a chaise some distance to 
pay her respects to the Duke and Duchess. 
She appeared highly gratified at having 
the honour of speaking to them, and their 
Royal Highnesses were marked in their 
attentions toher. The entertainment was 
kept.up tilla late hour. ; 

According to accounts from Ham- 
burgh, the Princess of Wales. had left 
Constantinople, where she had been re- 
ceived by the Grand Seignior with the 
greatest distinction; and was gone to 
Jerusalem, whence she intended to re- 
turn to her country-seat near Corno. 

A morning paper denies the trath of 
the report mentioned in another morning 
paper, of the miscarriage of the Princess 
Charlotte.—The Princess Charlotte, we 
are happy to state, was so far recovered 
trom her late indisposition as to be able 
to entertain the Duke of Cambridge and 
a small party with music at Camelford 
House. Madame Fodor and M; Naldi 
were there, and gave great pleasure. 
The Princess Charlotte sang an air from 
the German very prettily; her Royal 
Highness’s voice is contra-alto. The 
Duke of Cambridge sang two or. three 
airs in his usual chaste manner. It has 
been mentioned that his Royal Highness 
sang ‘¢ Ah pardonna,” with Madame Fo- 
dor, at the Duchess of Cumberiand’s a 
day or two since: it was thought to be 
one of the best executed duos heard for 
a long while. Prince Cobourg is a come 
plete musician ; his voice is most melo- 
dious, ‘The delightful opera of “ Figaro” 
is his Highness’s favourite, most of the 
airs of which he sang in a saperior style. 
His duos with Madame Fodor were exe- 
cuted with grace and science. The party 
broke up hetween two and three o’clock, 
highly delighted. ‘Their Royal Highnesses 
evinced the utmost condescension to- 
wards all, Madame Fodor and Mr. 
Naldi were solicited by her Royal 
Highness, at parting, to be frequent 
Visitors, 

The illness of the Prince Regent at 
Hampton Court was so serious, that for 
half an hour bis life was thought in dan- 
ger, but he has since rapidly recovered, 

The Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopeld have removed to Claremont; 
near Esher, formerly the residence of the 
old Duke of Neweastle, and celebrated 
by Garth in his “ Dispensary,” 

The Duke of Clarence has fully reco+ 
vered from his late dangerous mdispo- 
sition, 

A large blue flag-stone has been placed 
over the grave of Mr. Sheridan, in 
Poet’s Corner, Westmimster Abbey, with 
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the following inscription :—“ RicHarp 
BRINsLeyY Sueripan; born 1751, died 
7 July, 1816. This marble is the tribute 
of his attached friend, Peter Moore.” 

Description of the Mortar in St. 

James’s Park, —In 1812, the city of Cadiz 
having endured a long siege by the 
French, it was raised on the 24th and 
25th of August; when, amongst the ar- 
tillery abandoned by the French to the 
Spaniards, was this enormous bomb, or 
mortar, which, being left spiked, was, 
with one of smaller dimensions, presented 
by the cortes to the Prince Regent. It 
ad been employed in throwing shells the 
immense distance of three miles; and it 
has actually thrown to the distance of 
three miles and a half. Seon after its 
arrival at Woolwich, orders were issued 
for constructing an appropriate carriage. 
Its station being fixed on the Parade, in 
St. James's Park, a few yards from the 
iron railing inclosing the canal, and im- 
mediately opposite the centre of the 
Horse Guards, the work proceeded with- 
in a canvas inclosure. On Thursday, 
August 2, the mortar was lifted on a car- 
riage, cast in gun-metal, under the di- 
section of General Cuppage. It was four 
years in completing. On the breech of 
the gun is the founder’s inscription— 
No. 7,390; Sevilla, 1 de Marzo, 1811.” 
—The length of the mortar is eight feet ; 
the diameter of its bore at the mouth is 
twelve inches; its weight, five tons. 
The pedestal is nine feet long, four feet 
wide, two feet eight inches high, and 
weighs five tons and a half: it was cast all 
in one piece. The total weight of the 
mortar, its carriage, and pedestal, is 
about fifteen tons, The height of the 
whole from the ground is about nine feet 
and a half. The mouth of the mortar 
points at an elevation of 43 degrees over 
the Horse Guards. ‘The front of the 
pedestal hears the Pyince’s plume of fea- 
hers in alto-relief. © ; : 
_ Among the first novelties forthcoming 
at Covent-Garden, is a musical enter- 
‘tainment written by the late John Tobin, 
the songs of which are said to be so 
Deautiful as to have induced the veteran 
composer Shield to undertake them. 

It. is stated that a new theatre is to be 
built on the Surrey side of the Strand 
Bridge, under the patronage of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 1 ftp 

in our last we anneunced a meeting to 
be held at the London Tavern, to take 
into consideration the report of the com- 

-mittee of the Association for the Relicf 
of the Manufacturing and Labonring 
Poor ; of the result of it the readers of 
ihe British Lady’s Magazine cannot be 
ignorant. We are sorry, “but not sur- 


prised, to hear that the subscription pres 
ceeds but slowly compared with others 
of a far less imperative nature. 

The first anniversary of the London 
Society for the Instruction of Adults has 
been held at the City of Londen Tavern, 
the Lord Mayor in the chair. Hus lord- 
ship, in a neat speech, explained the 
objects of the meeting; after which the 
report was read, by which it appears 
there are at present 561 persons in the 
schools of the Society, of whom 101 can 
read tolerably well. Several adults then 
read before the meeting, among whom 
were three Africans and one elderly wo- 
man, who, it scems, attended only four 
weeks, and who read amazingly correct. 

The vile conspirators, Vanghan and his 
associates, have been fully committed for 
trial, and two, the least guilty of his 
associates, a father and son, have been 
admitted evidence. It is now stated 
that this man has been himselt transport- 
ed from Newcastle; and, if so, we know 
not what can be said for employing him 
in the police.—The Coi‘mittee of the 
House of Commons have just published 
their report on this subject, which is 
stated to be important in the extreme. 

A dreadful riot has taken place in 
Newgate, in consequence of an attempt 
to punish one of the felons for a theft. 
One hundred and forty of these desperate 
men absolutely held out for almost three 
days. The keeper of Newgate very 
nearly lost his life. They have been at 
length secured, and the ringleaders are 
| heavily ironed and deprived of all indul- 
gences. 

a I 


THE OPERA. 

The Opera closed on the 18th instant, 
to a very brillant audience, with Mo- 
zart’s beautiful composition of * Cosi fan 
Tutti,” which was admirably performed, 
Before the commencement of the ballet, 
the curtain rose, and introduced the en- 
tire company of the theatre, full dressed, 
and in appearance about three hundred. 
The effect was imposing to the extreme, 
They sung “ God save the King,” which 
was encored, and then retired among 
universal plaudits. The ballet of the 
6 Prince Troubadour” followed. 


ai 
THE DRAMA, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
We know not whether onr readers re- 
semble ourselves, but we contract a 
kind of friendly feeling towards places 
of amusement, connected with names and 
recollections with which we have beea 





long familiar. Thus, the denominations 
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ef Foote’s Theatre, Colman’s Theatre, 
or “the dttle Theatre in the Haymarket,” 
is associated in our mind with so much 
pleasant fact and anecdote, it begets an 
involuutary partiality towards the place 
so designated, Our memory instantly 
supplies a phantasmagoria, in which 
Foote and Garrick, wiih their skirmishes, 
Colman the elder, Thornton and Lloyd, 
and the connoisseur—Cotman the eaisé- 
tng, and his wars aud productious, dance 
the hays, to our infinite amusement, All 
the repartees of the Toms, Dicks,-and 
Harries, of fifty years ago, crackle in 
our ears; and sometimes, in comparing 
them with a later succession of good 
things, we begin to fear that wit by it- 
self, wit, has declined. No matter if 
something better has followed: but, as 
Hamlet says, “ that is the question ;” 
and this is not the place to decide it. 
Feeling this aforesaid cordiality to- 
wards the old Little Theatre, it gives us 
great pleasure to record its enjoyment 
of an excellent season, and that the 
horror of a vacuum, attributed by some 
of the schoolmen to Dame Nature, and 
really felt by theatrical proprietors, has 
not been called into exercise this year. 
We. have, somehow or other, a .philoso- 
phical fit upon us, and therefore learn- 
edly proceed to observe, that, though we 
cannot demonstrate the connexion be- 
tween cause and effect, we can discern 
it; and therefore attribute the present 


success of this theatre to a judicious 


exercise of. liberality and discrimination 
in those who conduct it. Thus, in the 
first place, a compact but respectable 
company has been got together, com- 
posed of performers who can do what 
they undertake to do; in the second, a 


-piece has been brought forward, which, 
“without any grand pretension, has been 
‘piquante, mirthful, and amusing. 


We 
very briefly alladed to the “ Exit by 
Mistake” in our last number; we have 
now to repeat, that our prognostication 
of a considerable run to it has been 
realised. The part of Toby Crockery the 


-town feels to be a genuine sketch, and 


there is little doubt but that it has esta- 


‘blished its actor. 


Among the novelties at this honse is 
also a new farce called the “ Landlady's 
Gown,” which has. been frequently re- 
peated, and the chief fanit of which is 
the unnecessary length of many of the 
scenes. The subject is the escape of a 
young spendthyift from bailiffs disguised 
in his landlady’s gown ; and this volatile 
personage, performed by Jones, and an 


Srish. footwman, represented by ‘Toxery, 


Who personates lis master, and m that 
Capaciiy obtains the consent of a taylor 
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to his own marriage with his daughter, 
are truly laughable. There is a calm 
humour in this actor, the possession of 
which almost certainly ensures public 
favour in the sequel. Russel, as a 
taylor, drank and sober, is also pleasant 
enough; though a few speeches, when 
measuring Jones for a suit of clothes, 
might and should be amended, as it pres 
cludes unqualified approbation of a very 
pleasant scene. 

On the 24th inst. we witnessed a very 
excellent performance of the “ Travellers 
Benighted,” which is part of the episode 
of Raymond and Agnes in_ Lewis’s 
‘ Monk” dramatised. ‘The drama of 
mere incident, sparingly mixed with the 
higher line, which deals in the humourts 
and passions, is now and then exceeding- 
ly welcome; but there is no seeing it 
frequently. The adventures of Raymond 
and Agnes in the cottage of the murderer 
Baptiste, are precisely of this kind ; it is 
all sitaation, and, curiosity once grati-« 
tied, no other faculty is calied-into exer- 
tion, After the *“ Travellers Benighted,” 
there followed a new piece from the 
French, entitled “ the Fair Deserter,” 
which, as a mere piece of hamour of one 
act, and indeed one scene, hardly de- 
mands criticism. The piece opens with 
the outside of old Hartshorn’s house, who 
is guardian to Lydia, a young lady, witha 
fortune of 20,0001, but, to prevent her 
escape, resorts to the old custom of lock- 
ing up all the doors, and keeping the 
keys himself. Intending to marry his 
ward, he sends for his attorney to draw 
the marriage-settlemenis, and has order- 
ed his cook to prepare for the weddings 
dinner. A young officer(DurUsET), who 
serenades his mistress, is informed by her 
of her situation. Hartshorn, in letting 
out his attorney, laments the delay of his 
cook, whom he supposes is getting drunk, 
and will not return in time to prepare for 
the wedding-festival: at this juncture 
the lover’s servant (TOKELY) assumes 
the character of Huartshorn’s cook, whom 
he has left drunk at the public-house, 
and gets into the mansion of Hartshorn, 
with an officer’s dress in a bundle, by 
which the young lady may effect her 
escape; and locks her old guardian out, 
who is compelled to stay in the street.— 
The servant assumes varions disguises. 
Hartshorn is seized by the guard, in at- 
tempting to get into lis own house by a 
ladder. ‘The lover searches the house for 
a deserter, and the youn. fady is brought 
out of the confinement of her guardian 
disguised as anofficer. Hartshorn, to 
prevent being shot for harbourmg a de- 
serter, consents to the union of his ward 








with the young officer, and finds out too 
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Jate that he has been imposed upon,—All 
this our readers will readily understand. 
In such pieces every thing depends upon 
the performers, and in the present in- 
stance they_greatly exerted themselves ; 
and so far succeeded as to ensure a run 
to this trifle, if not unqualified approba- 
tion. 

We are glad to see the “ School for 
Scandal” again announced for perform- 
ance at this house, because, in a review 
of the performers, we think it may be 
got-ap with considerable effect. Gen- 
teel or varied comedy is entirely in the 
power of the company; and, were we 
permitted to advise, the great object of 
this theatre should be the production and 
enactment of the more sterling offspring 
of Thalia, with respect to which, in the 
way of novelty, we conceive sources to 
exist which, if duly managed by the ge- 
nins of adaptation, would unite respecta- 
bility to profit. Were we of the theatrical 
council, we would say more; but, as it 
is, it would he mere loss of time, which 
at this late period of the-month is pecu- 
hharly valuable. 


ENGLISH OPERA, LYCEUM. 


On the 9th inst. the “ Siege of Bel- 
grade” was here peiformed to a bril- 


Sa 


hant audience, among whom’ were the 
Dake and Duchess of Gloucester ; who, 
as they deserve to’ be, were cordi- 


ally greeted by the audience. After the 
play, “God save the Kiig” was called 
for, and sung with an additional verse in 
eompliment of the i!lustrious.pair, which, 
having appeared im all the newspapers, 
we shattnotinsert. Horn, in the Seraskier, 
sung with great truth and feeling; and 
the Lilla of Miss Kerny was excellent. 
The universal capability of this respect- 
able actress is extraordinary-—she is a 
treasure to any company, 

Mr. IncLEDON has performed several 
nights at this theatre, previously to his 
departure for America, as announced in 
the play-bills. We have seen him only in 
the “ Castle of Andalusia” and “ Love 
jn'a Village,” in which he enacted Ramirez 
and Hawihkorn. Of Mr. Incleden’s act- 
ing it is always best to say nothing, but 
his powers of voice have not failed him ; 
and while he retains them, he must al- 
ways possess some attraction. We were 
particularly pleased with him in Haw- 
ghorn, the joviality and character of 
whose songs were adapted to his appear- 
ance and style of execution, ‘The con- 
tinved indisposition of Miss Merry, 
which threw the part cf Rasetta on Miss 
KeELLy, proved some disappointment to 
the house; a fact which the last sensible 


Jady will not object to our 1ecerding, ' 





because she has too mich original merit 
to care for the trath in a particular in- 
stance of substitution. In the ‘ Castle 
of Andalusia,” we were much struck by 
the performance of Pedrillo by Hr. 
RING, a most eccentric actor, with a dash 
of Liston about him: we imagine we 
perceive something more in him than 
Pedrillo can display, and intend to see 
him again. 

Omitting all record of a trifling failure, 
we have to observe, in the way of no- 
velty, that there is now performing at 
the Lyceum a squib entitled ‘‘ Harlequin 
Hoax, or a Pantomime proposed ;” the 
idea of which is a partial and burlesque 
reliearsal of a pantomime. One ebjection 
to the thought is, that nothing can be 
proposed more ridiculous in the rehearsal 
of an harlequinade than is exhibited in 
the reality, and consequently the ab- 
surdity as to equivoque is lost. There 
is, however, some amusing allusion in the 
dialogue between managers and per- 
formers ; and the burlesque enactment 
of Harleyuin and Colombine by WrencH 
and Miss Kenty, was exceedingly div 
verting. With some judgment, also, a 
few of the attractions of a real panto- 
mime are intermixed; for instance, 2 
balloon ascends—a sea-engagement and 
procession takes place—and the whole 
concludes with a brilliant scene and fire- 
works ; so that, with respect to variety 
at least, the audience had no reason to 
complain. This piece seems likely to 
please as jong as such kind of things car 
be expected to please. 

We fear the malaprepos illness of Miss 
Merry has been injurions to this con- 
cern, and trust she will recoyer m time 
to close the season with eclat in the line 


it peculiarly professes, 


— = 
MARRIAGES, 


At St. George’s church, Hanover-sq. 
Stratford Cannimg, esq. his Majesty’s en- 
voy to the Swiss cantons, to Harriet, 
daughter of the late Thomas Raikes, esq, 
of Upper Grosvenor-st. 

W. B. Scott, esq. of Veralam’s-build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, to Emma, danghter of 
R. Lee, esq. of Gloucester-place, Port- 
man square, 

At Edmonton, J. Selmeider, esq. of 
Southgate, to Miss Elizabeth Morel. 

Wm. Seymour, esq. of Margaret-st. 
Cavendish-square, to Mrs. Searaucke, of 
Montague-place, Russeli-square. 


At Hackney, A. Sinith, esq. to Isabella, 


eldest. daughter of J. Hawkins, esq. of 
Upper Clapton. 
At Lambeth, Thomas Lett, esq. to Miss 
lizabeth H, Boak. 
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Mr. C. B. Harman, of Wine Office- 
eourt, solicitor, to Miss Harriet Dunn, 
of Islington. rea 

M. Forbes, esq. of Fitzroy-square, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Wm. 
Ashburner, esq. 

At Mary-la-bonne, Major Fane, M.P. 
to Marianne Shrimpton, eldest danghter 
of J. Miils Jackson, esq. of Downton, 
Wiltshire. 

At Hackney, J. Berwood Travers, esq. 
of the East-India Company’s civil ser- 
vice, to Catherine, daughter of J. Car- 
ruthers, esq. of Shacklewell. 

J. G. Andrews, esq. of St. Mary Axe, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late 
M. Craven, esq. of College-house, Clap- 
ton. 

Mr. Thomas Fletcher, to Miss Anna 
Maria Witherby, of Islington. 

At St. George’s chureh, Hanover-sq. 
the Rev. J. R. Pitman, to Miss Clarkson, 

J. Begbie, esq. to Sarah Christiana, 
eldest daughter of Alexander Whitehead, 
esq. of Lambeth-terrace. 

. P. Goode, esq. of Howland-st. Fitzroy- 
street, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of W. Scott Peckham, of New Boswell- 
court. 

Lord G. Bentinck, to Lady Abdy. 

Thomas Dax, esq. of Doughty-st. to 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Lloyd, of Hereford. 

J. Spurgin, esq. of Caius-college, Cam- 
bridge, to Eliza Walshman, only daughter 
of Thomas Dax, esq. of Acton. 

Mr. Henry Ashley, of the Lord Mayor's 
Court-office, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of M. A. Burke, esq. of Stan- 
more. 

The Hon. Mr. Campbell, eldest son 
of Lord Cawdor, to Lady Elizabeth 
Thynne, eldest daughter of the Marquis 
ef Bath. 

Thomas Nathan Frederick, esq. second 
son of Sir John Frederick, bart. of Bur- 
wood-park, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of Robert Berney, esq. of Anningsley. 

Wm. Drake, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to 
Frances, daughter of the late Robert 
Lincoln, esq. of Lamb’s Conduit-st. 

Mr. J. W. Thompson, of Lime-st. to 
Esther, daughter of Henry Yimberlake, 
esq. of Soutiyate. 

T. Howard, esq. of Grove-cottage, 
Satton, Surrey, to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of J. W. R. Rocke, esq. 

J. R. Craickshank, esq. of Salisbury- 
square, to Miss Sarah Skyrme, of Briek 
Barns, Worcestershire. 

The Rev. J. Bucklaad, of Hampton, 
to Frances, daughter of the late Wim. 
Arnold, esg, of Slatwood, Isle of Wight. 


Marriages and Deaths. 
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Captain Paxton, 3d Foot Guards, son 
of Sir Wm, Paxton, of Middleton-hall, 
Carmarthenshire, to Emmeline Frances, 
danghter of the late Henry Halsey, esq. 
of Henley-park. 4 

DEATHS. re 

At Kennington, after a tedious illness, 
65, Mr. Edmund Bick, much regretted, 

In the Strand, 26, Mr. Jas. Thowler, 

In Providence-row, Hackney, 65, Wm. 
Smart, esq. : 

In Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, 73, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis. 

In York-st. Portman-square, Lady 
Susan Clinten. 

At Islington, 71, Mr. John Down. 

In Great James-st. Bedford-row, 76,’ 
Henry Atherton, esq. 

At Blackheath, Mr. John Henry Has. 
tings, of the Haymarket. * 

At Tanner’s End, Edmonton, Daniel 
Gosset, esq. 

In Gerard-st. 43, Mr. Wm. James. 

At Woolwich, 77, Mr. James Doreby,. 
late of King-st. Holborn. 

In Highbury-place, 87, Mary, the wi-. 
dow of Thomas Wilson, esq. 

In West Smithfield, 64, the wife of Mr. 
Joseph Coles, 

At his chambers in the Temple, 51,- 
Robert Pooley, esq. 

On Clapham Common, Benj. Wright,’ 
3 


. 


esq. 
te Temple-place, Blackfriars, 72, the 
widow of Mr. H. Pruen. 

In London, 61, Horatio Mucklow, esq. 

In Hind-st. Manchester-square, 46, the 
Rev. Edward Dawkins, ; 

In Albemarle-st. Miss Emily Clark. 

At North End, Fulham, Dorothy, the: 
wife of Capt. Corner. 

At Windsor, Capt. John Kirkpatrick, * 

In Brunswiek-row, Queeun’s-square, 
Mrs. Stokes. 

In Seymour-place, Little Chelsea, 42,; 
Mrs, Esther Pennington. 

At Pancras, 69, David Macpherson, 
esq. 
At Camberwell, 87, the widow of J. C,. 
Schreiber, esq. 

At Highgate, 69, Mrs. Elizabetk Aun 
Crew. 

In York-st. Covent Garden, 84, Mrs, 
Kesteven, of Attercliff, near Sheffield. 

In the Haymarket, 30, Miss Elizabeth 
Adams. 

In Wellclose-square, 58, Mr, Lear 
Mertens. 

At Tottenham, 68, John Sanderson, 

At Vauxhall, Mr. G..A. Law. 

In Charles-st. Covent Garden, 48, Mr. 
Thomas Coatea, : 
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“NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM: 

wu ameasiness lately prevailed at 

Newcastle: the dong respectable 
“heaees of Sir Cy Loraine and Co. had is- 
sued. a cirentar, announcing their deter- 
mination to wind up and close their 
affairs ;. but their friends having inspect- 
ed their accounts, and advanced 62,0001. 
to meet immediate exigencies, contidence 
was restored, 

Marricd.}. Mr, T. T. Rowe, of: Bishop- 
wearmouth, to Miss Isabelia Whitfield, 
ef Durham, 

Mr. Thomas Talbot, to Miss Mary 
Brotherson,—Mr. Henry Turner, to Miss 
Ann Marshall: all of North Shields. 

-Mr. Wm. Guthrie, of Hartburn, to 
Miss Mary Johnson, of Tynemoath. 

Died.|. At Newcastle, 33, Mrs. Mary 
Cooper, of New Bandon.—76, Mr. Hugh 
Fraser.—Mrs.. Pearson, of the Gallow- 
gate. 
~ At Durham, 86, Mrs. Aun Perry. —62, 
Mrs. Ann Johnson. 

At Sunderiand, 51, Mr. Cuthbert 
Johnson.— 82, Mr. Thomas Clark. 

. At North Shields, 42, Mrs. Jane Pur- 
vis.—50, Mrs. Elizabeth Main.—57, Mr. 
C. Freeman. . 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Great injury has lately been done to 
several viliages in Cumberland, by vio- 
lent storms. of hail, wind, eC. Vegetation 
was materially injured. 

Marrted:] Mr. James Kelly, to Miss 
Ann Sanderson, both of Penrith. 

Benson Harrison, esq. of Lund-lodge, 
to Louisa, daughter of — Johnson, esq. 
of Whitehaven. 

. Died.|. At Kendail, 
“gretied. 

At Penrith, 43, Mrs. Mary Bulman.— 
Mr. Edward Scott, late of Piccadilly, 
London. 
~ At Wieton, 58, Mrs. § Susannah Clark. — 
Mrs. Bridget Lancaster.—At Stonehouse, 

90, Mrs. Graham, mother of Sir James 
Graham, bart. M.P. 

YORKSHIRE. 

~“ There is now.at Howden, in Yorkshire, 
a working society of young Jadies, who 
meet for the benevolent purpose of 
making, clothing for the children of the 
poor in Howden, of materials procured 
by subscription among themselves. and 
others who admire their labonrs-of cha- 
rity :, they, have furnished to the. peor, 
gratis, uearly four hundred articles..of 
slothing. 

Messrs. Brook and Sons,. bankers, of} 
Hugdersfield, after sruggling fox about 

‘2 


Mr. wretks re- 


three weeks with oxiegue diffictilties, 
arising out of the shock given to public 
credit by tlie stoppage of a neighbouring 
bank; were oblized to suspend t their pay- 
ments. ‘ 
Marvied.| The Rev. J: Morley, of Hull, 

to Mrs. Ashtin, of Burgh in the Marsh. 

George Hewett, esq. toa‘ daughter of 
the late Henry Andrews, esq. of Wake- 
field, 

Mr. Robert Moore. son of the. late Rey. 
Stephen M., vicar of Doncaster, to Miss 

adford, danghter of the -Rev, Fhomas 
R,, vicar ‘of Hardmead. 

John Borthwick Binglev, esq. of Cow- 
cliffe, to Ann, only daughter of. Robert’ 
Barber, esq. of Worksop. ....- 

Died.] At York, 61, Richard Sima 
esq. alderman of that city,, justly re- 
spected.—Mr.. Joseph. Awmack, a;meme 
ber of the Society of Fnends. 

At Hull, 42, Mrs. Sarah Gibson,—74, 
Mrs. Elizabeth W right. 

At Leeds, after a lingering illness, 64, 
Alexander Turner, esq. alderman}: he. 
had twice served the office of mayor. with 
great integrity, and is now universally 

regretted. 

At Willow Edge, 68, the wife of Thos 
Dyson, esq. ‘ 

LANCASHIRE... 

A fatal accident, happened by the up- 
setting of the York- mail, which passes” 
through Leeds to Liverpool. The driver 
of that coach from Warrington, with an 
imprudence that cannot be too strongly 
condemned, was, it appears, racing with. 
a horseman on the road, when the coach, 
coming to a sharp turn at the entrance 
into Prescot, ‘was thrown over, andthe 
passengers, of. whom: there were’ four 
outsides, thrown to the ground. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. David Bancroft,- of Man: 
chester; a member ‘of: the Society of 
Fricnds, ‘who ‘was sitting 6n the‘ coacli- 
box, received so'dreadful a hurt from the 
fall, that, ‘after languishing ir extreme 
torture until the stredceding Saturday, 
he expired, leaving a widow ib a'state of 
distraction, and six young’ children, to 
lament his untimely fate. Another of 
the outside passérigers, of the name of 
Masterman, of Runcorn, had bis shoulder 
dislocated ; "and: Mr. J. Ritchie, a mer- 
chaat.at Liverpool, an inside passenger, 
though he had no bones broken, recetved 
several violesit conitisions, which disatited 
him from pursuing bis jonrtiey. 

—Marvied :} Mr. Photinas Hitton,. to Miss 
Emma Laffer.—Mr. Jolin: Davis, to Miss 





| Agues Rehan: all of Liverpool, : 
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Mr. Bremner, to the only daughter of 
James Walley, esq. 

- Mr. Wm. Hargreaves, of Heaton Nor- 
ris, to Miss Catherine Walters, of Man- 
chester. 

-. Died.} At Liverpool, 72, Mr. Henry 
Mundy, formerly of the customs.—Mr. 
Wm. Cass, merchant.—78, Mrs. Brook- 
bank. 

- At Manchester, 73, Mrs. Williams, la- 
mented by numerons friends. 

At Warrington, 31, Mr. Jos. Turner. 


CHESHIRE. 

The operations of the Inclosure Act 
are making rapid progress in the forest 
of Delamere : immense numbers of oak, 
and other farest trees, are already plant- 
ed—farm-houses are erecting—and the 
Walls of the new parish church are rising 
some feet from the foundation. A con- 
siderable quantity of the inclosed lan | is 
laid down in wheat, oats, barley, turnips, 
clover, &c.; and thus in a few years we 
nay hope to see that lately dreary tract 
clothed in the green livery of the woods, 
and lexuriant fields of corn growing where 
once appeared the bog and mire, The 
roads are greatly improved. 

Married.] Tie Key. R. P. Brooke, of 
Wybunbury, to Miss Gouthwaite, of Li- 
verpool. 

Richard Massey, esq. of Morton-hall, 
to Ellen, daughter of Abraham Bail, esq. 
of Stanley-place, Chester. ‘ 

Died.] At Chester, Henry Augustus 
Léicester, esq. brother to Sir John Fle- 
ming L. bart. of Tahley-hall._—77, Mr. 
Eltoft, formerly wine-merchant in that 
city. 

DERBYSHIRE. 


A cause came on before Mr. Justice 
Graham and a special. jary, which had 
excited considerable. interest in the 
neighbourhood . of . Derby.—Miss Ann 
Matehiff (sister to Mr. Matchiff, grocer, 
at Derby,) was, plaintiff, and Sir Wil- 
Joughby, -Dixie,, of. Market-Bosworth, 
bart... was, defendant. . ‘The action: was 
brought to recover, compensation in da- 


-Mages,for.a breach of promise of marri- 


age, made some years ago; when, after 
a hearing which lasted about five hours, 
the jury returned a verdict for the plain. 
tiff, with, 1500/,. damages... The verdict 


@ave.. great. satisfaction. to a erowded 
Court... 


Married.] Col. Mellor, to Miss: Fio- 
rence, daughter of the late Rev. C. Hope, 
of Derby. . 

Mr, Wigley, of Derby, to Miss-Ma 
Martin, of Deep Dale. “ 2 


Died.) .At Derby, 41, Miss Bacon.— | 


Ms. Lee, regretted, 


At Buxton, Mr, Pierce Jones, of Ard- 
RritisH Lapy’s Mac. Ne. al. 
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‘wick, in consequence of 2 fall from his: 
iOFSe, : 
At Ashford-hall, 50, Thomas Barker, 
esq.—At Hurst, 62, Mr. Sam. Ibbotson 
universally respected. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The late outrages in Nottingham have 
left behind them traces of uscommon 
malignity in the minds of the misguided 
men wio embarked in them. Several 
manufacturers have found it necessary, 
for the safety of their persons and pro~ 
perty, to remove to distant parts of the 
kingdom ; and it is asserted, that théy 
have been followed by some of their old 
persecutors in disguise, who have beet 
recognised in the character of pediars or 
other itinerants. 

Murried.| Robert Ramsden, esq. of 
Carlton-hall, to Frances Matilda, daugh- 
ter of John Plumptree, esq. of Fred- 
ville. 

Mr. Newham, ef Nottingham, to Miss 
E. Jamieson, of Wilford. 

Mr. Wm. Bailey, of Wilford-cottage, 
to Miss Harwood, of Beeston Rylands. : 

Died.} At Nottingham, 34, Mrs. T. 
Turner.—57, Mr. Wm. Fisher.—On Len- 
ton-terrace, 50, Mr. Nightingale. 

At Beeston Kylands, after a long and 
afflictive illness, 50, Hannah, the wife of 
Mr, G. Smith, universally regretted. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Marricd.] Mr. Matthew Sooby, of 
Northoime, to Miss Hill, daughter of the 
late T. Hil:, esq. of G.insborough. 

Mr, Wm. Wakelin, to Mrs. Asa Wal- 
ler, both of Salifleet. 

The Rev. J. 8. Phillips, of Louth; to 
Miss Elizabeth Bonnar, of Boston. 

Mr. Wilson, to Miss Allen, both of 
Spalding. 

Died.} At Lincoln, 33, Miss Bratton. 
—80, Mrs. Forster, wife of Mr. Alderman 
Forster. ; 

At Gainsborough, 76, Mrs. Barnett, 

At Limber, 85, Mr. J. Gaskoin : ‘he 
was the surviving partner of the late Mrs, 
Gaskoim, who, on a visit to’ the Qnéera 
some years back, gave origin ‘to the 
Gaskoin ups. ' She was also-employed, 
while on this visit, in ‘making for the 
King rye bread, which hoaiely fare was so 
much approved of by his Maje-ty,’ that 
the old lady, during her life, madea rate 
of sending a treat! of ‘this sort anniuallys 
and the practice is stil continued By 
Mrs. G.’s daughter, Mrs’ Phos. Wright, 
of Limber. . adi." 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. ~ ’ 

A‘spirit of Luddisnt has’ begah to mas 
nifest itvelf in the southern'as-well ay tie 
northern parts of the county, A frame- 
work~-knitter’s® shop, ‘at’ Great. Wigston, 
twas feloniously — aid a 

+ 
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frame and machine presses stolen. A 
yee and four men bélonging to the 
15th'drayvoons ate stationed in the county 
gaok every night, as a‘precaution against 
aly attempt which’ may be made~ to 
rescue the men’ confined .on a’ charge of 
*frame-breaking, 9 0 
~ “ Married.] Mr. Francis Bruxby,’ to 
Miss Maria Norfolk, both of Mountsdrret. 





County Intelligence. 


_WARWICKSHIRE, 
' An extensive robbery, of amost dar- 
‘ing “desoription;< was lately -effected, 
on the premises of Mesers, Hackney: and 
‘Co. at thé Aston -Junetion Wharf. in: Bir- 
minghan “It appears the villains suc- 
“ceeded in forcibly entering the warehouse, 
‘and id‘carrying ‘off articles: of consider- 
‘able weight and amount without detec- 


* “Mr. Joseph Tompson, of Ashby-de-la- > tion, nutwithstanding a boat lay imme- 


Zouch, to Miss Ann Tompson, of Swep- 
’ stone, : 


‘diately under, and several others: close 
‘to the warehouse whence the goods were 


MY. A. M. Pickard, of Comberford, to } removed, in all of which persons in care 


Mrs, Beadsmore, of Bagworth-park. 
' _ Died.) At Leicester, 24, Mr.’ Charles 
Welborne Owston, regretted. Miss Eli- 
zabeth ‘Lonias. 

At Loughborough, 95, Mr. John Proc- 
tor..—47, Mis, Eddowes, © 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A meeting has lately been held in 
Staffordshire, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the most effectual 
means fo relieve the sufferings of the 
manufacturing and labouring poor.—It 
appéars that there does exist, throughout 
the whole of this populous district (con- 
_ taining 80,000 persons), great and pecu- 
liar ‘distress; owing to. a stagnation of 
work in ‘several large iron and miniig 
concerns, as well as in other branches of 
- uaniifacture, heretofore employing many 
' thousands of’ industrious’ families, now 
totally destitute of a Tivelihood, vast 
numbers of whom are reduced to beg- 
garv, and to press upon their respective 
parishes for support; while many more, 
‘with ah honest pride, almost broken 
down, are mournfully submitting to the 
most paiyful privations rather than have 
recourse to parochial aid,—stripping, by 
degrees, their humble dwellings of real 
J egiisites, and even their own persons of 
attire, to pay their rent or purchase 
food, 

Marrica.} Thetias Mackenzie, M.D. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late John 
Child, esq. of Litchfield. 

Mr. John Salt, dissenting mitister, to 
Miss Bird, daugliter of Wm. Bird, esq. 
both of Litchfield, 

Lieut, Brooke, of the 51st regiment of 
Light Infantry, to Miss Mary Wilson, ‘of 
Newcastic, . co ge. 

’ Died.] At Stafford, 34, Mr. Thomas 
Godwin, ~~ ee oe =o 

At Walsall, 74, Thomas Spurrier, esq. 
sincerely lamented. ‘hes 
_.syAt Tamworth, 80, ‘respected and ‘la- 


-Mented; Samuel ‘Cooper, esq. formerly | 


of Southamptou-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
Lolidop., Oe , | 


of them were on-board at the time. -- 
Morried.] "The Rev. Henry Ranson, of 
Sunderland, to Miss Wrightson, of Bir- 
mingham, ne vit 

Mr: Mutchall, merchant, of Birming- 


ham, to Miss Amelia Jéay, of the Green 


Lanes, S133 30 .a 

Died.] At Birmingham, 2%, MissMary 
Timmins.—In Navigation-st. Mrs. Sarah 
Lomax.—In Lee-st. 24, Mr. John Shaw 
Lea.—33, Mr. Jolm Sander. =: 

At Warwick, 76,°Mrs. Mary. Shuck- 
burgh, sincerely lamented.—66, Mr. Ro- 
bert Handy. BaST Filesrelsere 
SHROPSHIRE. ios 

The working ‘classes in this ‘counfy are 
labouring uiider severe’ deprivattons : 
many of the iron-furnaces bave stopped, 
or do not employ oné “‘half-of the usuai 
number of' met. 2 9 92 80 tee 

Marviéd.) . Mr. Blaikie, to: Miss» Bab- 
bington, both of Oswestry, © 92 >< 

The Rev. °J. Harrison, A.M.>to: Hen- 
rietta-Elizabeth, eldest daughter: of T. 
Wollaston, esq. of Nescliffe.® 07 15: 

Died}; At Shrewsbury, Mr. Ellis; of 
Abbey Foregate.—Greatly regretted, Mr. 
Andrew Beacall, — _ e032 

At Shiffnall;:56, Revell. Phillips, ‘esq. 
justly lamented. S29 8 go 

At Chetwynd-park, 68, Mrs; Ann Ray- 
ner.—At Boraston, 68, Johm Daliaway, 
esq. greatly regretteds: « IgF198 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.}’ Mr.’ Joseph  Piddock, of 
Stourport, te Miss Shuck, of Barbourne- 
terrace, pear Worcester. 35 99 G506 

Mr. John Nanfin, ‘to the widow of John 
Edwards, of Worcester, o ©1005" 04! 

Mr. ‘Charles Forsest, of Dadléy-port 
iron-wortks, to: Miss Susannah Sniythison, 
of Bilston, 28998) OS Sr 

Died} At Worcester, Mrs. Martha 
Knight; a justly esteemed membopof the 
Society of Friends, «2's 94815 18 
. At Dadley, Bénjamin Parkér, ésq. 

; .. HEREFORDSHIRE. 5 22! OU 

vA society havitig beén revently formed, 
and subscriptions ‘raised, ’at’ Hereford, 
for enforcing thé :dueobservance of the 





-Fegretied, | 


4 At Apedale, 66, Mri. Eardley; greatly’ sabbatir iv that ‘city; thezbishop! of the 
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Miote “wiho haye; forwarded, this object, 
and>has subscribed: 5i..to the society.— 
> When swe cousidey that -most. of those 
ushappy-wrétches who have been taken 
off by a violent and ignominious death, 
saves usually attributed the; commence- 
ment of their culpable career to a. sys- 
tematic>negiect:.of. their daty, on ‘that 
day; we cannot. toa; highly applaud the 
example set by.the philanthropic gentle- 
omen, above; alluded to, in.-the city .of 
» Hereford; nor: can.we too. earnestly. re- 
commend the adeption of their exeellent 
plan -in) every diocese: throughout the 
kingdom.;). 2iNi of bs 
Married.} Capt. Barrell, of the Here- 
sfordshiiré militia, to: Miss Marianne Hill. 
.ooMr, Powle, ot Droitwich, to Miss. Pen- 
yon, of Hereford. 
“oMDied.] At Hereford, 61, Mrs. Susannah 
Patter, highly esteemed.+Miles. Coyle, 
--@8@,Wegretted ; be for many. years con- 
ducted the ‘Friennial Music Meetings at 
‘thidavity. with. great ability ; and the per- 
-)foreiances—of; his numerous papils will 
continually recal his chaste style to.re- 
collection. ss OgTs 
-¢ Atdyetton, John Freeman, esq. highly 
sasteemed> by:an. extensive circle of. ac- 
‘Sue SGLOUCESTER “AND ' MONMOUTH. 
Christ-Church Chapel, just. built in his 


-> Majesty’s Forest.of| Dean, with. the cha- 


pel yard thereto -belonging, -has,-been 


~-neeénsecrated by-:the Lord,:Bishop of 


« Gloucester, whe preached an admirable 
sermon on: the: ad¢edsion, toa Ccongrega- 


\o tiont-of aidt less) than,(2500 persons. It 
ihas been cefly qwing-to. the zealous. ex- 


ertions of the Rev. H,. Berkin, that 'a 
o-place of fublic-worship has been erected 
in a quarter where it was so much wanit- 


-s€d.; and the efforts:of ‘this. worthy divine 
shave been ably supported, by liberal sub. 


scriptions towards )the-endowment. 
Married} ‘Mrs Millard, -to Miss Eliza 


. Watts, both of Gloucester. 


a Mnwe Stock, :to- Miss: M,. Cardwell, 


k vata tie 
othe:Rev:Heary: Williams... 


eo # 


ape oA suey uy 

©. At-Clifton, Capt, Heary Elton, R.N. to 
the widow of Peter:Towchet, esq...) - 
Win Gage, esqe of Marshfield, to Miss 
Bridget Sainsbury, of Hinton. 

_ Died.} At Gloucester, Mr: John. All- 

V gddd.+58, John Wilkins, a highly re- 

“* spected member ofthe Soeiety-of Enends 
at Cirencester... ainsis to vicgge 
At Bristol, 34; Mri Wm, Williams,’ of 
College-stz+84; MrcGaristopher Lilly. 


> 22Ch' 122 0Q3FOR BSHLIRE. 


fy °c Rarchester wonk fair: was attended | hy 


wookétaplers from. different parts 
of the country, and a considerable quan- 


Bhs: Mars. Wiliams, wits of. 
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_ tity of wool w. s sold; the average rices 
of Downs .weol from 38s, to. 428,;,aad of 


aa 


— 
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mixed , wool .from. 32s. to: 353.—-At the 
request of many respectable ge tlemén 
and. yeomenry of Oxfordshire;, the. high 
sheriff has convened a. meeting .of . the 
county, for. the purpose of taking, into 
consideration the. present. state ,of ; tlie 


_wool-trade, and. the propriety. of framing 


a petition to Parliament on the subject. 

 Marriéd.] Mr. James Tubb, jua,. to 
Miss: Elizabeth Randall._-Mr. Mallat, 
to Miss Lydia Butler ;, all of Oxford, - 

Died.} , At Oxford, 69; the widow of 
Mr, Jon. English.—69, Mrs, Hambleton. 

At Woodstock, 49, Mr. W. Watton, ~ 

At Banbury, Miss. LydiaTurpin Waller. 

BUCKS AND BERKS, 

Thomas Raisin, convicted at the Buck- 
ingham assizes .of .murder, was lately 
exeeuted at Aylesbury, and his .body 
given for dissection. He was most. hard- 
ened, and died without any apparent 
contrition. 

A requisition, calling on the mayor to 
convene a meeting of the inhabitants of 
Reading, to petition the Prince Regent 
to direct his Ministers’ attention to dn 
immediate abolition of all useless places 
and unmerited pensions, is now in course 
of signature. 

Marvied.] Richard Emerie Vidal}, esq. 
of Bracknall, to Charlotte Peéntose, 
daughter of W. Milten, esq. of Kensington. 

At Reading, the Rey. John Horabuckle, 
to Arabella, daughter of W. Andrews, 


esq. oF 

Died} At Reading, Jas. Bowen, esq: 

At the vicarage-house, Bishan, 76, the 
Rev: Stephen Gage, A.M. more thaa 52 
years minister of that parish, 

; HERTS AND BEDS... 

At Barnet, a gentleman happening 
lately to go into the market-place, found 
about 140 poor people literally starving ; 
he ordered them all to be supplied with 
half a quartern loaf, and to come hack 
next morning for another. Next.day 
the number that applied for reliefwas 
388, when they got the Same bounty, On 
the third morning,, these (all, strangers) 


» who applied. were.776, who each received 


the third part of a quartern. loaf;-and 


from the parish, the vestry having -been 
ronsed te attend te the, basiness, a quarter 


of a pound of cheese each. 
Married.| H, ,-Moward, esq. of Kens- 
worth-hall, to Lady Trenholm, widew of 
Sir 5B, Erenbolmy,: —geccereccf 2h. 
“Thomas ‘Toovey, jun. esq. of King’s 


4 Langley, to. Esther, davighter of the late 


Thomas Field, esq. of Chetham Vale, 

Died.) At Biskop’s Stortfogd, 44, the 
Rev. Raymond BE. L. Rogers, vicar.— 
At Harnell’s-park, Richard Shawe, esq. 
2D2 
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“  NORTHAMPYONSHIRE. | 

Married.) The Hon. and Rev. T. L 
Dundas, to Miss Mary Jane Bousquet, of 
Harliipstone: we ) 

:. Mr’ R.C? Smith, of Lutterworth, to 
Miss Prestand, of Rusliden, 

The Rev. K. M, R. Tarpley, vicar of 
Floore, to Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Dr. Horhsby, Savilian professor of astio- 
nomy. 

Died.| At Peterborough, 68, My. John 
Parnell. 

At Holdenby, 26, Mrs, B. Abbott. 

" “CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 7 

At Huniingdon, W. Tibbs,” William 
Barrett, and John Bree, were arraigned 
for a misdemeanor ; they having. on the 
19th of May last, joined a rabble of 
about 200,. in the town of Ramsey, which 
had put the inhabitants in fear of their 
lives and property, by breaking the doors 
and windows of kobert Beard, the over- 

-seer, .and insisting on the price of flour 
being lowered.—They were convicted, 
and sentenced to two years’ hard labour 
and confinement. 

Married.| ‘The Rev. John Powell, fel- 
low of. Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Martha, daughter of S. P. Beals, esq. of 

-Newnham. 

Mr. Francis Sellis, of Fordham, to Miss 
Alien, or Horsford. 

Dies.} At Cambridge, 18, Mr. James 
Bails.—68, Mr. Wm. Dickerson. 

At Wisbech, 23, Mr. John Loughton. 

: NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. T. Newman, to Miss 
Harriet Bacon.— Mr. James Fox, to Miss 
Sarah Smith: alf of Norwich. 

The Kev. Mr, Gordon, of Mundesley, 
to Miss Leathes, of Swaffham. 

Wm. Geering Clarkson, esq. to Julia 
Matilda, danghter of Capt. Cruttenden, 
ef Norwich. 4 

Died.) Mrs, Lincolne, a maiden lady. 

‘ —47, Mis. Hannah Sewell. 

At Bracondale, 62, John South Morse, 

esq, 
= SUFFOLK. , 

A general. meeting of the inhabitants 
of Ipswich was convened on the vd alt. 
to prepare a. petition to Parliament for 
increasivg the duty on hawkers’ licenses, 

‘ witha view to the suppression of travel- 

ling traders and auctioneers, as injurious 
to’ resident inhabitants, 
- ‘Married.]° Mr. Ysaae Coldliam, of’ Ips- 
wich, to. Miss Rs Elliott, of Needhan- 
market... - NE DES « 
. ‘James. Coe, esq. to Mrs, Am Steed, 
both of Milford. 

Mrs, Delt, of Bungay, to Miss Ann 
Hickojan, of Wattisfield. = 
: Mr reat ag Cracknell, ‘of ‘Strad- 
brook, to Muss Martha: Notley, of Hoxhe. 








1 Diet] ‘Aé Saxinundhant; 93, Mr: Sait 


Buileig 
At Woodbridge, Miss Page:?78; Mrs, 
Fu'cher. . a ae i 


At Linstead-hall; Miés Wodlnough.- ° 


At Bucklesham-hall, 7%; Mr. Wim. Steel. 

ESSEX. Vs3ti 
At the Essex assives, ‘Thomas Horton, 
esq. was sued for penalties which he had 
incurred by having acted as a magistrate 
of the county, without being possessed of 
the property reqtired by law. It -ap- 
peared that he had’ been possessed of 
considerable property; that his wife, 
Lady Mary Horton, was still in possession 
of some ; that he had ‘lorig béen-an act- 
ing magistrate, colonel of volunteers, and 
afterwards of the Jocal militia ; but, hav- 
ing become insolvent, he fled to the Iste 
of Man. On his ‘retarn, he performed 
tle magisterial acts, for doimg whieh tlie 
present yui-tam action ‘was’ brought. 


Mr. Baron Wood said, the ‘informer was | 
certainly entitled to a verdict on one of 


the counts. The jury then gave—da- 
mages, 100/.; costs, 40s. * 
se Mr. Tf. King, of Ballingdon, 
to Miss Rebecca Constable, of Henny. 
John Bellin, esq. to Ann, daughter of 
—— Brocdele, esq. both of Clingwelll.: 


Died.] »At Harwich, 87, Mr.. Join“ 


Wing, one of the btirgesses’ of that’ bo- 
rough. Se _ 
yonng man of considerable promise. - 

At Sewardstone, Mies Preston.” 

The fourth anniversary ‘of the: Ken 
Auxiliary Bible Society was ‘lately -held 
at Maidstone. Within the year, 5940 
Bibles and ‘Testaments: had been distri- 
buted ; and exaniples‘of the good effects 
were numerously adduced. eae 

Manied.) Mr. Wm.''Griggs, to: Miss 
Lydia Archer,’ both of Dover. ‘a 


At Margate, “Thomas Denne, ‘esq. of | 


Sair, to Miss Slater. 
John Cridble, “ésq. ‘of ‘Horkenden, to 
Miss Mary Ward, of Compton: ' vf 


Died.| At Canterbrry, 43, Miss‘Sophia ~ 


Marten.—65, Mrs. Elizabeth ‘l'yler, 


At Dover, 40, Mrs. Petér Popkiss.— - 


Mr. Edw, Willis, deservedly lamented: - 
At Harblédown, Mts. C. P: Rouse, 
affectionately lamented by her numerous 
relatives and friends,’ 
SUSSEX. 


| In the Vice-Chancelor’s Court, the al. 


legations coptained in'the petition-of the 
inhabitants of ‘Steyning, ‘that abuses did 


exist in the mattér of “Holland’s elia- 
rity” (the free grammar school of Steyn. - 


ing) were admitted to be true}. and’ the’ 


trustees apreed to submit the-futurett- | 


terests of ‘the foundation to such regula- 


eres i agen al ae Sia 
CF Ree OS eins jee 


At Epping, 2t, Mr. Joseph Rankin, ‘a 
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tions. as .a’ master,in.. Chancery . may 


~establish on a view of the tounder’s deeds 


and-erdinances. = =)" 4+ 

Married.] Dr. Oldham, of the R.N, to 
Miss. Hewett, of Easebourn. . 

Mr. Parlett, to-Mrs. Parke, both of 
Arundel. ere 
eosie} » BAMPSHIRES 955: - 

The wool-growers 6f this county intend 
petitioning Parliameat for some altera. 
tion.in. the law, wheveby. wool of home 
growth may be relieved from the pressure 


-of foreign importatiors, . 


Married.| Capt. Wm, Richard Smith, 
R.N. nephew to the Duke of Weiliugton, 
to Miss.Sarden, daughter of Capt. S. of 
Southampton. 

Wai Goldtinch, esq. R.N. to Mrs, Ross, 
of Portsmouth. 

Henry Davies, esq...of Ringwood, to 
Fliza, daughter of J. Holmes, esq. of 
Great, Curan-st. London. 

_ Diedj..At Southampton, 84, Mrs. 
Dibdin, a near. relative of Mr. Dibdin, 
comedian. 


At Winchester, Mrs, Charles Cooke.— . 


70, Mr. John Smith, of Hyde st. 

At Fratton,-27, Lieut. Jears, R.N. 

19 ~atiees WELTSHIRE, . . 

Samuel Newman, convicted at the last 
Salisbury assizes-ot forging, a bill of ex- 
change, .was lately executed at the drop 
in Fisherton gaol.— He was a man of ex- 
cellent nainral abilities, had a good edu- 
eation, and.pessessed all the advantages 
of extensive: cseading. In. a letter of 
thankfuluess which he wrote to Mr. 
Dowding,.master.of the prison, on the 
morning, of.us execution, he says of him- 
self“ Cast in the mould-of genuine be- 
nevolence,. but reduced by the necessities 
of. embarrassment. and misfortune, my 
heart has never ceased to recognise the 
principles of. morality, or answer the 
claims of humanity and distress. I repeat 
to: you,. sir,-—{he didso to the judge, 
after his trial,]—with all the solemnity 
which.is. givem ,and recognised .by ail 
mankind, the.declaration im the presence 
ot Almighty God, that I am entirely in- 
nocent of the crime for whieh the law has 
doomed. me, to. suffer; and under this 
convigtion it is. that | go to death with 
fortitude aud resignation,”—On the same 
morning be again asserted at the commu- 
nion-table, in the most solemn manner, 


his innocence of the offence. The sheritt 


delayed the execution twe houys, asa 
faint hope existed that a, reprieve might 
arrive,... At the fatal moment his counte- 
nance exhibited the. calinness. and tran- 
quillity of a man performing the ordinary 

uties-of. life : he. untied, his neck-cloth, 
adpsted. the cord, and, having asked 


Edward. Flower, his. companion culprit, 


County. Intelligence... 
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who was to suffer.with him for.a highway 
robbery, if he was reaily, he gave the 
signal, and was launched ..nto eternity, in 
apparently without snffering a pain, 
Flower, previous to bis suffering, detlar- 
ed the justice of ls sentence, and -be- 
haved in the most exemplary manner. - 

Married.]. Win. Goodall, late of the.3d_-, 
Foot Guards, to thé daughter of T. Aw -- 
Kinson, esq. of Salisbury. ~ ald i 

Mr, J. Robinson, of London, to Miss 
Betsey Newell, danghter of the Rev, G, 
Phillips, of. Westbury. Bien Ss 

Dird.| At Trowbridge, 24, the wife of 
Mi. Perkins, jun.—Mr. Thos, Martin. | 

At Wootton. Bassett, 80, Mrs. Asm 
Warman, greatly jamented. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.} Francis T, Bass, ésq. of 
Londen, to Frances Charlotte, daughter 
of E, Minchin, esq. of Bath. 

Lieut. Williams, of the R.N. to Miss 
Sarah Trent, of Iichester. ; 

Died.] At Bath, im St. John-st, Miss 
Aplin.—22, Mrs. Elizabeth Winter, of 
Saltasli,—77, B. Cole, esq. of Sydney- 
place. 

At Taunton, the wife of Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, regretted., ; 

At Entrey hili Honse, Alice, wife of - 
Major.John. Wilks. 

; DORSETSHIRE. : 

The annual meeting of the Dorset ~ 
Agricuiturai Society dately took place at .. 
Biandtord, and was most respettably ~ 
attended. ‘iiere Were many candicatés 
for the premiums offered, and the steck 
produced were cousideved as excellent . 
specimens of what are bréd in the comity, — 
Too strong a-reconimendation cannot be 
given to this useful institution; the pre- 
miums oftered for servitude in husbandry 
deserve much commendation, as tending - 
to excite emulation and reward industry. 

Married.} Mr. Thomas Lakey, of Brid- ~ 
port, to Miss Sarah Sandford. 3S, 

Robert Rhodes, esq. of the 35th regt. 
to Miss Aun Wilkmson, of Weymouth. — 

Died.}| At Weymouth, 74, Thomas 
Speed, esq. . . 

- At Blandford, Miss Mary Eliz. Ware,- 
DEVONSHIRE, 

The Devon Coanty Club, for the pro- — 
pazation of the principles of the British ~ 
constitution, and the maintenance of the 
doctrines of civil and religious liberty, 
lately held their first meeting at Exeter; 
when the rules and regulations of the 
elub were discussed ‘and settled. The — 
company afterwards sat down to dinner, ~ 
at which the Hou. Newton Fellowes pre. 
sided, ‘The following were. among the - 
toasts given from the chair:-—-The King. . 


| the Regent—the Princess Charlotte © 





the Queen and Royal Family—the Pes- 
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ple,.the sontce of all power—the Clergy. 
pious, hut not intolerant—the Peers pri- 
vileged, bat net domineering—the King 

sowerful, ‘but ‘not despotic—the People 


Fee, but not _licentions—the Church—_ 


the cause of eiyil and, réligious Liberty. 
‘all over the world, &c. &c: 

Married,|. D. D. , Henry Goode, esq. to: 
Jeutima, daughter of 'T, Hodson, esq. of 
‘Plymouth. 

‘ At Exmonth, John Teap, esq. to Miss 
Elizabeth Bunce, | 

The Rey. Wm. Spry, A.M. to Miss Aun 
Condy, of Dock. 

Died.jJ At Exeter, 36, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Dorothea Gruttoer.—54, Mr. Jemima 
‘Colson, greatly esteemed. 
* At Teignmouth, 78, Philip Langmead, 
“€sq. justice of the peace for the county. 
PS ipasiish Sir Andrew Baynton, bart. 

At Knightshays, 85, Madame Pouget. 

CORNWALL, 

A horrible discovery was lately made 
‘m the town of Truro, A crate, contain- 
ing a quantity ef straw and some phials 
‘of inflammable liquid, was introduced 
jnto the cellar of a Mr. Edward Cle- 
‘ence, it and above which were large 

nantities of dry wood, hay, fern, &e. 

he combustibles were set on fire, and 
partly consumed, but without doing the 
Injary.which was meditated; the iucen- 
diagies having shut the door after kindling 
“the destzructive mass, and thereby de- 
‘Seating their intentions, as the flame soon 
expired for want of air. 

_Married.} ‘Thomas Phillips, esq. of the 
‘Ordnance departnent, to Miss Rowland, 
of Peuzance, 

-Mr. Nicholas Edgecombe, to Miss M. 
“A. Crabb, both of Callington. 

* War, Rashleigh, esq. of Menabilly, to 
Garoline, daughter of H. Hinxman, esq. 
of Ivy-church- house. 

Died.] At Launceston, Miss Laurence, 
daughter of the late Humphrey L. esq. 

.,, et Bellevue-house, 21, Mr. C. Barwis, 
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| WALES». : 

From _all parts of the country. we. hear 
of damage done by the late storms. and 
floods, of. rain; nor has Wales: been. ex. 
empted from the calamity, severe losses 
having been sustained in Glamorganshire 
and Carmarthenshire by the rivets over. 
flowing, and. carrying away” or greatly 
injuring the crops of hay. 

Married,] At Bangor cathedral, Major 
George Henry Hewett, to Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the Lord Bishop of that diacese,’, 

Mr, Liovel Jones, of Carmarthea, te 
Miss Bonville, of Swansea. . 

Died.] At Castle-ball, Milford, beloved 
and esteemed, Charles Levett, esq. after 
a tedions illness of 25 years, .. 

At Summer-hill,, Beaumaris, 80, Me. 
Jones, greatly regretted, e peg 
SCOTLAND. 

Some disturbances have lately. ‘hap- 
pened at Glasgow, where the labouring 
classes, in common with those in all. the 
manufacturing districts, have. for some 
time been in great distress for want.ef 
employment. Subscriptions had. heen 
opened, and the subscribers considered 
soup kitchens as the most, effectual, aid. 
The labourers themselves were.of an op- 
posite opinion, .and an incantions | :ex- 
pression used by some person. in the soup 
kitchen inflamed them to ontrage,;..The 
military were called in, and. a. tew-were 
wounded, but no lives were lost.:.... 

Married.] Capt, H. Pearson, .R.N,, to 
Helen, daughter of _Provost, Littlejohn, 
of Stirling. — > 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col, Duncan 
Cameron, of the 79th Highlanders,...to 
Catherine, daughter of Lt.-Gen, Baillie. 

Died.) At. Inverary, Sir A. M-. Lock- 
hart, in consequence of falling from, the 
barouche seat of his carr lage. ;' 

IRELAND. | 5. 
Died,] At Dublin, Mrs. Isabella Gain, 








eldest daughter of the late .Dr,,, Henry 
Quin, M.D. highly and justly esteemed, 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS, 


re. oo 


OF Foreign Politics we have very little 
; more to record since our last. An 
“e@xecution has taken place at Paris of the 
poor wretches styled. patriots of 1616, 
whe. were mutilated previously to losing 
their heads, according to the tenor of the 
~€ode Napoleon ; with respect to which 
the Bourbons may be congratulated on 
finding at least one part to their liking, 
n the mean fime, rumours of dissatisfac- 
tion and difficulties abound, and other 
conspir acies are denounced; whilst evident 
uneasiness exists on the score of foreign 
armaments, and the difficulties of keeping 


up the stipulated payments, to the allies. 
There is also about to. be another royal 
meeting at Carlshad, the intention. of 
which.no one clearly knows, and for, the 
object of which the -English .people at 
least. seem very little to, care. .On.the 
subject of royal, confabulations.. theit 
curiosity is satisfied, and their enthusiasm 
abated ;, and, occupied as they.are with 
domestic apprehension. and gloom, they 
seem little inclined to trouble themselyes 
any. longer. in. comparing the, principle 
‘and. practice of Alexander and ,Prede- 





ric. Even their own armament against 
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Algiers they regard with indifference, 
and wait for the result with most un- 
 exampled sang-froid. 
) may'do so with great propriety; for cer- 
 tain‘ministerial organs are labouring to 


We fear they 


prove’ tliat ‘the prosperous existence of 
these‘pirates ‘is for the benefit of Eng- 


’ land, and strictly in accordance with the 
"political fitaess of things. Nay, the 
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cArabs preserve him. 


- before. 


Quarterly Review, by misrepresenting 
one part of the evidence, and half-abus- 


ing and half-concealing the rest, sews 
that Christian slavery in Barbary is very 


‘passable ‘and bearable; and that thie 


robbery of men, and the violation of wo- 
men and children of beth sexes, ought 
‘only to excite vulgar indignation. One 


| part of their argument is very curious.— 


Stop Christian slavery, say they, and the 
poor shipwrecked mariner on the north 
west coast of Africa will lose his life, 
because it is only for his ransom that the 
So, to save the 
lives of a few men on the north-west, 


‘hundreds must be dragged to slavery on 
‘the north-cast ! 


But where is the com- 
mon sense of this assertion? who denies 
the propriety of ransoming men who fall 
ato their hands by shipwreck, or ex- 
pects that any thing but the hope of gain 
will render them merciful? These un- 
fortunate men (who, by-the-bye, are ge- 
nerally picked up by the subjects of 
Mordeco, which in a great degree has 
ceased the profession of piracy) must, 
and may be, ransomed still: but what 
has thisfaet to do with the termination of 
a system of robbery, rapine, and slavery, 
‘ma‘sea which runs through the very 
centre of civilised humanity -—“ But, if 
they are repressed, France, or some other 
power, wiil become great in the Mediter- 
ranean.”—Blush, Christians, for such 
arguments, 

It is with real sorrow that we mention 
the continued stagnation of trade, and 
the duration of a weight of manufactur- 


mg distress, which, in its generality, is 


probably unexampled in Great Britain, 
except in times of anarchy or civil war. 
It is curiotis to ohservé the Various ways 
in which people account for this, accord- 
ing to their respective theories; and, 
alas! in many instances, according to the 
parts they have taken in past politics. One 
‘eet calls it a natural result after a long 
war; and, if'so, we have one more argu- 
ment against lastiiig wars than we had 
Aviother ‘ascribes it’ to the un- 
grateful and irrational wish of the people 
of the Continent, and of the United States 
of America, ‘to sapply their own wants, 
atid vents its spleen ra abuse of Jonathan 
and the journalists of Ghent. A third 
thinks our distress proceeds from an in- 
ordinate consideration of the funded in- 
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terest and the Bank ; a fourth says the 
same of the landed. ‘There is, however, 
one point in which all seem approaching 
to agreement—viz, that Britain can 
scarcely breathe beneath its present load 
of taxation, and that strong retrenchment 
is necessary. In their uniformity, at 
least, they are right: our country. may 
be compared to over-tilled land, or 
to the constitution of a man who has 
lived too fast—to go. back is difficult, 
bat to go on, destruction. That thou- 
sands of bawling peopie, in the act of 
making their fortunes, should be blind 
to the average of misery the said fortune- 
making must necessarily engender in the 
long run, is not wonderful; neither is it 
unusual to hear a young man, in the foily 
of libertine joviality, deride the picture 
of poverty and consumption which is 
sometimes set before him, The follies 
of both these descriptions are at all 
events comprehensible ; but what is to be 
said of rulers, or parents and guardians, 
who argue in the same way, who mistake 
the apparent profasion arising from a 
destruction of permanent sources to 
prosperity, or call. the excesses of a 
spendthrift, spirit. ' 

But for the pending misery, a reason- 
able check of the manufacturing system 
in its present extent, in the eye of ha- 
manity, would be a blessitg, We have 
heard of some of its fruits m the waste 
of infant existence, which would paralyse 
our readers; and we have reason to believe 
that certain parishes in‘the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, who have been in 
the habit of sending child’en to nanu- 
factures at a distance, are aliout to insti- 
tute committees of investigation, in con- 
sequence of some very dreaty facts 
which have come to their knowledge. 
Unremitting labour is not calculated for 
infancy, and, if premature death is very 
frequently the consequence, it is a kind of 
offering up children to Moloch, which, 
for the honour of Christianity, we trust 
will be put an end to. 

In the midst of this depression, we are 
glad to observe some labours of benevo- 
ience assiduously proceed, Such is the 
interference with respect to the. infant 
sweeps, another speciés of human sacfi- 
fice. The progress now making in the 
use of the machine is very gratifying ; 
and most earnestly do we intreat our fair 
readers to employ their correct and al- 
lowed influence in doméstic ‘affairs; in 
fayour of a practice which is intended -to 
terminate an excess of stifferiig on the 
part of poor children, which, if it were 
not known here, but related us the cus- 
tom of a forcign country, would be con- 
sidered no smatl evyideute of its barba- 





nity. | 
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Pen-and-inK men are sad stock-jobbers | 
| effect upon the number and value ef the 


—it was onr intention to have adverted 
to the continued depression of the Stocks, 
and to have observed that foreigners of 
all. descriptions are selling out, partly 
because they can get higher interest else- 
where, and partly in consequence of a 
decrease of contidence. People, too, 
begin to talk of the Sinking-fund—a fand 
you, know little about, dear ladies, but 














Fashions of London and Paris. 


which nevertheless may have no slight 


sweetest ribbands and bonnets in the 
world, that decorate the prettiest per- 
sons the said world contains. Yes, ladies, 
it is londly whispered that this monstrous 
sinking-fund must be had recourse to— 
Now, if you are drinking tea, take care, 
and do not scald yourselves. 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING PRESS. 
A WHITE muslin dress, tucked at the 
bottom; full sleeves, and high in the 
neck, wjth a lace ruff; and cap tied with 
eoloured ribbands. 
WALKING DRESS. 

A striped spencer, made very full in 
‘the body and sleeves; white chip hat, 
trimmed with white satin; coloured boots 
aud gloves. 

DINNER COSTUME. 

The Gloucester blue sarsnet dress, 
trimmed. with satin.of the same colour ; 
a double scolloped tflounce round the bot- 
tom, edged with three rows of piped 
satin; a cape to correspond, and short 
adleeves.. A blond cap made very high, 
trimmed with blue ribband, and a bunch 
of corn-flowers, 

THE CLERMONT EVENING DRESS. 
A pale pink sarsnet slip, with a figured 





blond dress over it, festooned round the 
bottom with roses; body very full, to 
cross inthe front, and sbort sleeves com- 
posed of three falls of blond. The hair 
worn very full, with pearl ornaments ; 
white kid shoes and gloves, 

‘The most prevailing colours are bine, 
pink, green, and red lilac. Leghorn hats 
and shoes are much worn. 


Me 


PARISIAN MODES. 


The milliners use crape, lilac, rose, 
and white, for bonnets ; erape also forms 
rolls for the tops of bonnets of Italian 
straw. The flowers most in use, both for 
cupotes and hats, are daisies. The head- 
dress a-la-Chinvise has been replaced by 
a mass of hair, twisted into the shape of 
a worm, which is suspended by a comb or 
pin; and, in full dress, by a bonquet 
of flowers on the left side. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gur troubles will never end; we have now a new misfortune to complain of, and we 
address ourselres particularly to the Ladies and Gentlemen who are intimate with Apelle 
in the way of verse. Our present tribulation consists in their extreme partiality to 
Elegy : to judge by our communications of late, it might be imagined that Helicon was 4 

fountain of tears. We are continually receiving verses, and very pretty verses tov, bid 
almost all of them dirges; so that we really began to entertuin an idea of heading our 
poetical department with a wood-cut wreath of cypress or a dying swan, To be serious, 
a number of omissions has necessarily originated in this prevatence of a particular style of 
composition ; and most earnestly do we intreat our poetical readers to. vary their favours 
by a few “ wreuthed smiles,” and, at all events, not to forswear allegiance to the God of 
hearts and darts, but te intermingle their yew with myrtle, which, with a few more of the 
elegant sh-ubs that abound in cultivated suciety, will be welcome, and even assist the 
funereal by the simple contrast of light and shade. 

The favours of the author of the ** Vision on the Death of Mr. Thompson,” whatever we 
may have observed above, will never be unwelcome. 

Una of Worcester—we will not add ** Constant Reader,” because we have pictured te 
ourselves a beautiful tamer of tions, like that exquisite dumsel in the first legend of the 
* Faery Queen,’—Una of Woreester wil! certainly be obeyed in our next number. 

H. L. will appear as soon as his subject wili permit. 

Dr. Walker und Mr. I, C. Thomas in our next number, 

I’. B. writes with a candowr and gentility which promises every thing. His favours 
will always be aitendcd to; and we will contrive, in every instance, to account for our 
decisions with truth and urbanity. His poetry in our next. 

Some verses of J. Pelt, which were mislaid, have been found. Would he wish them 

tuserted in the next number 2 , 


Beas alee SS, 




























































